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PACKAGING 


WHERE  TO  BUILD  YOUR  NEW  BRANCH  STORE 


Easy  parking  attracts  customers! 


Nineteen  years  ago,  Abbott  Merkt  designed  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany's  first  low  cost  parking  garage  in  Washington.  The  latest 
addition,  now  under  construction,  will  triple  the  original  capacity. 

We  have  also  designed  parking  facilities  to  make  it  easy  for 
Hecht  customers  to  take  advantage  of  attractive  offerings  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Arlington  stores. 

For  thirty  years,  Abbott  Merkt  has  designed  stores,  shopping 
centers,  warehouse  and  service  buildings  as  well  as  materials 
handling  systems  for  America's  most  successful  merchants.  May 
we  put  this  specialized  experience  to  work  for  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


a: 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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discounts  to  the  customer’s  records.  Microfilm¬ 
ing  gives  you  a  photographic  record  of  the 
receipted  bill,  payment  check  and  the  envelope 
they  came  in — a  clear,  complete  audit  record! 


Here’s  the  most  time-saving,  work-saving  (and  certainly 
the  most  cost-saving)  method  to  do  your  bookkeeping 
since  the  invention  of  the  accounting  machine!  And  only 
highly  automatic,  low-cost  microfilming  makes  it  possible! 

It’s  Burroughs  Micro- Accounting.  You  can  complete, 
in  just  one  minute  by  microfilming,  the  recording  of 
descriptive  data  that  normally  takes  1  hour  and  12 
minutes  with  pen  and  ink  or  36  minutes  with  a  type¬ 
writer.  Think  of  it — that’s  36  to  72  times  faster! 


Vendors'  invoices 


You  simply  number  approved  invoices;  then 
record  on  the  Purchase  Journal  this  control 
number,  invoice  amount  and  the  charge  to  a 
Purchase,  Expense  or  Asset  account.  You  micro¬ 
film  each  invoice  for  proof  and  audit  record  of 
invoices  received. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  countless  applications  .  ,  . 
the  time-,  labor-  and  cost-saving  possibilities  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  Micro-Accounting.  And  to  put  the  system  to 
work  for  you  as  economically  as  possible.  Burroughs 
offers  the  last  word  in  truly  low-cost  Bell  &  Howell 
Microfilming  Equipment. 


Complete  description  on  film 

The  reason;  Micro- Accounting  eliminates  the  pains¬ 
taking  job  of  writing  names  and  descriptions  on  journals. 
Instead,  you  list  only  numbers  and  amounts.  And  then 
you  simply  photograph  your  original  media  with  a  high¬ 
speed  microfilm  recorder. 

Here’s  how  Burroughs  Micro-Accoxmting  works  for 
you  on  some  specific  applications: 


Surprisingly  low  Initial  cost 

The  fabiilous  Micro-Twin  gives  you  a  highly  automatic 
Recorder  and  Reader  in  one  compact  unit.  And  it  costs 
you  substantially  less  than  any  other  up-to-date,  complete 
microfilming  system!  If  you  prefer  separate  units  Bur¬ 
roughs  offers  you  the  Model  205  Microfilm  Recorder  and 
the  compact  Model  206  portable  Reader, 

It’s  more  than  likely  you’ll  want  the  complete  story 
on  all  the  ways  Burroughs  Micro-Accounting  with  low- 
cost  Burroughs  Microfilming  can  benefit  you.  For  a 
quick  demonstration,  simply  call  our  nearby  branch 
office.  (There’s  no  obligation,  of  course.)  Or  write  to 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

"Burroughs"  and  "Micro*Twin"  ore  trademarks 


Accounts  receivable 


After  the  sales  slips  have  been  posted  to  a 
customer’s  ledger  and  statement,  you  microfilm 
each  of  these  original  records.  Yoiur  customer 
gets  the  original  sales  slips  with  his  statement. 
You  retain  an  exact  duplicate  of  every  document 
on  unalterable  microfilm,  for  quick  reference 
and  audit  purposes.  You  avoid  customer  mis¬ 
understandings!  You  telescope  filing  time!  You 
locate  any  record  in  seconds! 


You  make  a  fast,  simple  listing  of  credits  and 


BURROUGHS 

MICRO-ACCOUNTING 
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Management  Perspectiue 

By  J,  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


What  Makes  a 

i' 

i 
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KADtRSHIP  is  an  extremely  rare  quality.  There  are 
many  executives  who  have  an  abundance  of  good  tech- 
•j'.iial  skill  and  knowledge  about  their  jobs,  who  are  good 
:  nhnicians,  but  who  do  not  understand  the  fundamentals 

111  good  leadership. 

What  is  leadership?  It  can  be  defined  as  “that  influence 
iliirh  one  person  exerts  over  the  movements  and  actions 
il  another.”  Or  to  put  it  another  way— a  leader  is  one 
vho  influences  others  to  cooperate  towards  some  common 
I  ;().il.  leadership  centers  as  much  attention  upon  those 
who  are  being  led  as  it  does  upon  the  attributes  of  the 
leader  himself.  As  a  result,  true  leadership  is  known  by 
ilie  jersonalities  that  it  enriches  rather  than  by  those  it 
dniniiiates. 

I  used  to  know  an  executive  who  had  a  favorite  saying: 

I  don’t  get  ulcers,  I  give  ulcers.’’  He  was  a  hard  task- 
'  i,i>,ier  and  not  ashamed  of  it,  using  the  whiplash  to  get 
lesults.  He  got  results  up  to  a  point.  But  the  point  was 
die  breaking  of  his  men.  All  these  men  were  frustrated. 

.  Ihey  were  frustrated  because  they  were  not  treated  like 
fliuman  beings.  Their  superior  was  interested  in  things. 

'ii'it  |x;ople.  He  thought  only  in  terms  of  the  dollars  the 
j  men  represented,  the  profits  he  could  get  out  of  them. 

The  leader  who  uses  fear  psychology  to  keep  his  people 
in  line  has  failed  dismally  to  recognize  the  truth  which 
(darcnce  Francis  has  so  aptly  stated:  “You  can  buy  a  man’s 
physical  presence  at  a  given  time  and  place.  You  can  even 
i'liy  a  measure  of  skilled  muscular  motion  per  hour  or  day. 

iBut  you  cannot  buy  enthusiasm.  You  cannot  buy  the 
devotion  of  heart  and  mind.  You  have  to  earn  those  things.” 

V'es,  we’re  on  the  spot,  we  leaders.  It’s  up  to  us  to  lead, 

10  stay  out  in  front.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  submit 
niisdves  to  a  stricter  discipline  than  is  expected  of  others, 

‘  -iiid  that  discipline  must  be  more  and  more  self-discipline, 
j  I  he  man  who  is  first  in  place  must  be  first  also  in  merit. 

A  lot  of  people  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
I'icking  bosses  apart  to  see  how  they  got  that  way.  .\ml 
dity  have  come  up  with  a  number  of  traits  usually  called 
I  executive  tjualities”  that  seem  to  be  common  denonii- 
p'lators  among  successful  leaders.  Some  are  obvious,  some 


Leader  (part  d 


are  surprising.  Here  they  are— the  24  essentials  of  leader¬ 
ship— a  profile  of  a  man  who  is  a  real  leader. 

1.  Authority.  He  wants  authority  and  responsibility,  and 
when  given  them,  assumes  them  willingly  and  without 
strain.  He  automatically  identifies  himself  with  authority, 
lends  to  side  with  those  who  run  things,  accepts  their  con¬ 
trol  and  doesn’t  resent  authority  or  rebel  against  it. 

2.  Ambition.  T  he  desire  to  get  ahead  is  more  than  just 
a  day  dream  with  the  executive.  It’s  a  driving  force  in 
his  life.  He  wants  achievement,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  something,  prestige,  and  what  are  politely  called 
“material  rew’ards.”  Namely,  money  and  things  that  money 
buys.  But  he  doesn’t  let  ambition  warp  personality  or 
interfere  with  good  judgment  or  fairness.  Nor  is  he  much 
(oncerned  w’ith  mere  show— social  climbing,  for  instance. 

3.  Interest  and  Enthusiasm.  He  is  intensely  interested 
in  his  work  and  enjoys  it.  He  doesn’t  dislike  going  to 
work  in  the  morning;  he’s  not  busting  to  get  away  on  the 
dot.  He  reads  trade-journals  and  looks  for  news  and  arti- 
tles  connected  with  his  line  of  work.  Where  possible,  he 
belongs  to  and  takes  an  active  part  in  business  clubs  and 
associations.  He  is  interested  in  and  enjoys  the  whole  idea 
and  practice  of  business. 

4.  Loyalty.  He  is  loyal  to  his  firm,  his  superiors  and  his 
subordinates. 

5.  Integrity.  His  associates  and  subordinates  know  they 
tan  trust  him  completely. 

6.  Knowledge.  He  knows  his  job.  He  knows  the  policies 
of  his  organization.  He  knows  where  the  company  is 
going,  why  and  how  to  get  there. 

7.  Organizing  and  Planning  Ability.  He  can  look  at  an 
impending  task  as  a  whole,  see  how  each  part  fits  with 

{Continued  on  page  8) 
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what  s  in  store  for  you 


NEW 


NEW 


NEW 


‘CST" (Controlled  Surface  Tension)  IHK  j 

for  smooth,  no-smear,  no-skip,  no-spread  writing,  f 
An  exclusive  Esterbrook  formula!  ■ 

I; 

if 

KIH6-SIZE  CASTRIDBC  I 

with  4  •  ^-mile  writing  capacity  and  consistent  "write- 
out”  performance!  ! 

IHK  IS  WATERFAST 

on  paper,  yet  quickly  and  easily  washable  from  fabrics 
with  any  soap  or  detergent! 


STANDARD  model 
to  retail  at 


$250 


«tic  dia* 

Une  ^  ’counter 

folders  are  V 


STORE 


A  BRAND-NEW,  DEPENDABLE 
INSTANT-STARTING 

ALL  POINT 


FROM 


NEW 


PLUS 


PLUS 


RETRACTABLE  POIHT 

mechanism — million- time- tested ! 

CHOICE  OF  COLORS 

to  match  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens 
and  Push  Pencils! 

CHOICE  OF  LIHE 

Medium  or  Extra-Fine! 


Now's  the  time  to  fill  out 
your  stock  on  the  complete 
Esterbrook  line! 


THE 


S^te/iStocK 


DE  LUXE  model 
to  retail  at 


PEH  COMPAHY 


Ammrica’t  Oldest  Pen  Maker  I 
CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  92  Fleet  St.,  E.,  Toronto 
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Perspective  {Continued  from  page  5) 

each  other  part.  He  can  lay  out  the  work  so  that  a  number 
ol  smaller  ellorts  will  prodtire  one  larger  effort  efficiently. 
He  knows  how  to  plan,  delegate  responsibility  and  author- 
j  ity  ami  keep  track  of  results. 

I 

8.  Gets  Things  Done  —  .\nd  without  a  lot  of  fuss.  I'his 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of  a  gmul  executive— he  gets 
things  done.  He  knows  his  staff,  their  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness.  He  knows  the  ability  of  his  subordinates  and  how  to 
call  forth  the  best  from  each. 

I  9.  Resourcefulness.  He  keeps  his  head  in  emergencies 

I  and  finds  a  way  out.  Problems  don’t  frustrate  him;  they 

stimulate  him.  Even  when  he  has  to  call  on  someone 
higher  up  for  aiil  or  approval,  he  always  has  at  least  an 
idea  or  a  suggestion.  Ehis  is  a  characteristic  that  top 
management  is  always  looking  for. 

10.  Perseverance.  He  doesn’t  give  tip  easily.  When  one 
approach  fails,  he  tries  a  djfferent  one.  When  one  advance 
is  set  back,  he  attacks  again  on  a  different  front.  When 
one  plan  falls  through,  he  makes  new  ones.  There  isn’t 
a  leader  in  world  history  who  didn’t  have  this  quality 
—the  ability  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  discouragement. 
When  Napoleon  was  told  by  his  engineers  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  an  army  to  cross  the  .Alps  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  he  is  reported  to  have  replied,  “Imjxjssibility  is  a 
word  found  only  in  the  tlictionary  of  fools.  Forward, 
march.”  .\nd  o\cr  the  .Alps  went  Napoleon  and  his  army. 

11.  Courage.  It  takes  a  sizeable  quantity  of  the  stidl 
they  string  tennis  rackets  with  to  make  a  successful  execu¬ 
tive.  He  needs  moral,  mental  and  physical  courage.  He 
must  be  able  to  face  unpleasant  facts,  handle  unpleasant 
problems,  deal  with  unpleasant  people.  He  must  be  able 
to  stand  alone. 

12.  Inspiration.  He  has  the  knack  of  inspiring  others, 
teaching  people  under  him,  bringing  out  the  full  capaci¬ 
ties  of  subordinates.  Successful  leadership  is  the  faculty  of 
getting  people  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  to  do  what 
you  want  them  to  do  in  the  way  you  want  it  done.  It  is 
the  ability  to  get  people  to  do  things  for  you  because  they 
want  to  rather  than  because  they  have  to. 

13.  Congeniality.  Not  necessarily  the  hail-fellow-well- 
met  type  but  he  gets  along  with  people  easily.  He  makes 
friends.  People  like  him.  He’s  usually  at  ease  socially. 
He  has  a  balanced  disposition  and  doesn’t  fly  off  the 
handle. 

14.  Cooperativeness.  He  can  work  with  people  with¬ 
out  chafing  or  quarreling.  He  can  take  criticism,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice.  He  may  resent  criticism  secretly,  but 
he  accepts  it  and,  above  all,  learns  from  it. 

15.  Fairness.  He  is  fair  and  impartial  in  his  dealings 
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with  others,  his  subordinates  in  particular, 
favorites.  He  is  friendly,  but  not  familiar. 


He  has 


16.  Decisiveness.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  (|iialiti« 
of  leadership.  A  leader  has  to  be  able  to  make  dccisioni 
He  may  make  some  of  them  wrong  but  just  the  same  ht 
has  to  make  them.  Buck-passing  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in 
an  organization.  A  company  rtms  more  smoothly  when 
the  principle  of  decision  is  put  to  work. 


17.  Judgment.  He  has  the  ability  to  break  prohleim 
and  choices  down  to  their  separate  elements,  to  compare 
and  evaluate,  and  make  a  judgment.  He  has,  in  other 
words,  a  talent  for  analysis,  and  is  capable  of  not  only 
leaching  decisions  but  of  reaching  sound  ones. 


18.  Open  Mindedness.  He  has  his  own  opinions  all 
right,  often  pretty  definite  ones.  But  on  the  job  he  keeps 
them  in  their  place.  His  decisions  and  actions  are  based 
on  a  thorough,  open  minded  consideration  of  evidence, 
analysis  and  logical  conclusions.  He  doesn’t  let  personal 
prejudice  or  habit  or  precedence  color  his  official  judgment. 
He  welcomes  distiission  and  other  people’s  ideas. 


19.  Strong  Internal  Drive.  He  has  a  kind  of  inner  dyna 
mo  that  keeps  him  always  moving  ahead.  He  takes  the 
initiative  in  solving  problems,  in  keeping  the  work  mov 
ing.  He  pushes  the  work  instead  of  letting  the  work  push 
him.  Ambition  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  inner 
drives  but  a  natural  habit  of  intense  industry  is  siirelv 
second. 


20.  Forcefulness.  He’s  a  man  of  action— outgoing,  not 
retiring.  He’s  aggressive  without  being  domineering 
There  is  something  about  him  that  impresses  other  jieople, 
makes  people  remember  him,  listen  to  him.  He’s  a  com 
jietitor  from  the  word  go. 


21.  Tact.  He’s  a  diplomat  of  sorts.  He  takes  other 
people’s  feelings  into  account.  He  can  criticize  without 
giving  offense.  He  knows  instinctively  the  right  thing  to 
say  or  do  in  an  awkward  sittiation  and  is  skillful  at  medi¬ 
ating  conflicts.  But  he  can  recognize  the  occasions  when 
it  pays  to  be  firm  and  can  be  so.  He’s  not  tactfid  to  the 
point  of  hypocrisy. 


22.  Self-Control.  He  doesn’t  lose  his  temper  easily  or 
get  excited  easily.  He  keeps  a  pretty  tight  checkrein  on 
his  emotions,  impulses  and  desires.  He  can  make  himself 
do  what  has  to  be  done. 


23.  Appearance.  He  is  careful  about  dress,  neatness, 
grooming,  but  he  is  not  vain.  His  manner  and  personal 
appearance  are  of  the  kind  that  build  confidence  and  com- 
mand  attention. 


24.  Physical  Fitness.  He’s  healthy  and  energetic  with 
the  stamina  to  work  hard.  But  he  also  knows  when  and 
how  to  relax,  and  usually  balances  work  with  ade(|uaie 
exercise  and  recreation. 


STORES 
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All  through  the  retail  trade,  the 
month  of  July  closed  on  a  note  of 
deep  sadness.  Lew  Hahn  was  dead, 
rite  news,  as  it  flashed  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  late  afternoon  of  July  26th, 
brought  a  sharp  sense  of  loss  even  to 
those  who  had  not  known  him  well. 
For  he  had  the  adventurous,  original 
mind,  the  colorful  jx;rsonality  and  the 
surprising  variety  of  talents  that  will 
sometimes  make  a  legend  of  a  man  in 
his  own  lifetime. 

When  Lew  Hahn  retired  in  19.52,  he 
liad  completed  M  years  as  general 
manager  and  president  and  became 
president  emeritus  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (iootls  .Association.  He 
had  built  the  NRDGA  and  shajx?d  its 
policies.  And  he  had  been  the  most 
elocjuent  and  the  l)est  known  spokes¬ 
man  the  retail  trade  has  ever  had. 

Lew  Hahn  was  l)orn  in  Jersey  Gity 
in  1882.  His  first  business  experience 
was  in  a  dry  goods  store.  In  his  early 
twenties  he  spent  several  years  in  min¬ 
ing  camps  in  Nevada,  and  then  lie  Ik.*- 
came  a  newspaper  man. 

In  1918,  after  seven  years  as  retail 
editor  of  W'^omen’s  Wear,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  founders  of  the  NRDGA 
to  become  the  .Association’s  managing 
director.  .As  he  himself  told  the  story, 
he  was  a  little  doubtful  about  accept¬ 
ing  the  assignment.  Trade  association 
management,  in  those  days,  did  not  en¬ 
joy  the  career  status  it  has  today.  But 
the  United  States  was  at  war,  and  war¬ 
time  conditions  had  quickened  the 
need  for  a  national  organization  that 
would  be  the  accredited  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  retail  trade. 

Lew  Hahn  realized  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  trade  association  was  on 
the  rise,  and  that  its  prestige  could 
continue  to  increase  in  peacetime  if 
enough  vision  and  courage  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  management.  So  he  took 
on  the  job  of  running  the  NRDGA, 
and  within  a  few  years  he  turned  the 
job  into  a  very  big  one. 

The  comparatively  few  retailers 
whose  association  with  NRDGA  goes 
back  to  those  early  days  are  quick  to 
say  that  the  .Association  is  essentially 
his  creation.  When  he  became  its  man¬ 
aging  director,  its  membership  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  store  owners  and  store  presi¬ 
dents.  In  1919,  when  this  group  held 
its  eighth  annual  convention,  it  could 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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"One  monument  to  bis  strength  and  wisdom  is  today  in  the 
forefront  of  our  country's  store  organizations.  Without  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  his  name  it  would  not  have  existed.  And  another  is  the 
great  trade  association  which  today  still  carries  on  his  tradition 
of  honor  and  of  loyalty  to  our  country. 

"Many  of  us  owe  much  of  our  own  achievements  to  his  wise 
counsel  and  example.  He  was  generous  and  courageous.  There 
was  only  one  thing  he  feared  —  to  injure  another.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  with  him  without  a  sense  of  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  personality." 

-DAVID  E.  MOESER 


"His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt.  Even  though  he  had  been  retired 
for  several  years,  he  always  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  the 
NRDGA,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  frequently  sought." 


PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 


"He  was  unquestionably  the  outstanding  trade  association 
executive  in  the  country.  Retailers  everywhere  are  indebted  to 
him,  for  it  was  he  who  moulded  the  NRDGA  into  a  strong  and 
effective  organization.  He  was  a  dynamic  leader,  a  man  of  great 
vision.  And  to  the  staff  of  the  NRDGA  this  kind  and  warm-hearted 
man  was  like  a  father." 

-J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


installation 
■  ’ la  too 


FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  for  loads  ranging  from  40,000  pounds 
down  to  1 ,500  pounds. 

Booklet  6-705  describes  Otis  Heavy  Duty  Freight  Elevators. 
Booklet  8-720  describes  Otis  Self-Supporting  light  Duty  Freight 
Elevators. 

Booklet  A-414  describes  Otis  Plunger  Electric  Freight  Elevators. 
Booklet  A-382  describes  all  Otis  Vertical  Transportation  equip¬ 
ment  and  services. 

ELECTRIC  DUMBWAITERS  for  loads  up  to  500  pounds  at  speeds 
of  50  to  300  f.p.m. 

Booklet  A-411  describes  Otis  Traction  Type  Dumbwaiters  for 
oll-purpose  use  in  multi-story  buildings  of  any  height;  Otis  Drum 
Type  Dumbwaiters  for  30*-6’'  maximum  rise;  and  Otis  Under- 
counter  Dumbwaiters  for  stores  and  restaurants. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  any  or  all  of  the  above  booklets. 

ELECTRIC  •  RLUNOER  ELECTRIC 


freight  elevators 


LIGHT,  GENERAL,  AND  HEAVY  DUTY 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY»260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE*NEW  YORK  I. 
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Where  to  Build 
Your  New  Store 


How  a  well  knozvn  firm  of  retail  consultants  helps 
stores  to  choose  suitable  locations  for  branches.  And  ei>en 


if  youWe  not  planning  a  branch,  youll  pnd  some  of 
these  procedures  useful  for  appraising  your  store’s  present 


performance,  its  volume  potentials  and  its  competition. 


By  Norman  P.  Clement,  Jr.,  Principal,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget 
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Ltl  ’S  assume  that  you  have  made 
the  im|)oitant  decision  to  expand 
through  branches;  that  you  have,  or 
can  get,  the  money  to  finance  these 
l)rantiies  and  the  personnel  to  stall 
them;  finally,  that  you  have  several 
possible  branch  locations  in  mind. 
Where  do  you  go  from  there? 

Every  area  has  its  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  of  course.  However,  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  as  management  consultants, 
we  have  found  that  there  are  five  basic 
(juestions  which,  when  answered,  will 
clearly  show  whether  or  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  location  is  suitable. 

1.  How  sound  is  the  economy  of  the 
area  chosen  for  the  branch? 

Naturally,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
a  branch,  you  want  it  in  an  area  that 


is  prosperous  and  in  which  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  expanding.  In  a  nearby  sid)- 
iirban  location,  general  economic  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  about  what  they  are  in 
the  parent  city,  although  some  spec  ial 
local  factors  may  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  lu  a  town  further  remo\ed. 
many  economic  conditions  might  be 
(juite  different. 

Normally,  we  consider  each  area 
from  four  points  of  view.  First  is  the 
size  of  the  market:  the  numfjer  of 
jX'ople  in  the  area,  the  amount  of 
money  they  earn,  and  the  total  retail 
sales  already  there. 

Then  we  look  at  the  quality  of  the 
market,  the  average  per-family  income 
and  the  general  income  levels  of  con¬ 
sumers  living  in  the  area.  Particularly 
if  your  store  is  one  that  emphasizes 
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higher-priced  merchandise,  the  ii 
come  levels  in  the  area  can  be  a  ven 
important  indication  of  the  possibl; 
success  of  your  t^ranch.  For  exampK 
some  work  we  recently  did  for  a  stoi; 
considering  a  certain  location  for 
trranch  showed  that  while  there  wei: 
many  people  in  the  area,  the  a\eia" 
income  was  so  low  that  the  prospec' 
for  a  successful  branch  were  slim. 

.knot her  factor  we  consider  is  tl 
stability  of  the  market.  One-  or  t"' 
industry  towns  can  be  risky,  and  " 
check  over  the  amount  of  diversifu- 
tion  of  income  sources  within  the  ait 
very  carefully. 

Finally,  the  growth  prospects  of  an' 
particular  area  are  particularly  impoi 
taut.  Some  parts  of  the  country  ar 
growing  faster  than  others.  Sod 
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Cionstruclion  begins  this  month  on  John  Wanainaker’s 
fourth  branch,  in  the  Jenkintown  Shopping  Center,  Abing- 
ton  Township,  Pennsylvania.  The  store  w’ill  have  about 
165,000  square  feet  and  will  be  built  on  two  levels  with  a 
penthouse.  The  20-acre  tract  will  include  parking  space  for 
about  1,500  cars.  Opening  is  scheduled  for  September,  1957. 


cities,  or  sections  of  cities,  are  expand-  market  statistics.  acteristics  allecting  their  buying  pref- 

ing  faster  than  others.  Since  you  are  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  si/e,  erences  and  habits.  Likewise,  a  careful 

building  a  branch  for  a  long  time,  you  quality,  stability  and  growth  prosjjects  review  should  be  made  of  the  mer- 

want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  be  in  a  of  the  proposed  branch  store  trading  chandising  character  of  your  store— the 

place  where  both  population  and  in-  area  are  favorable,  you  can  go  on  to  scope  of  merchandise  you  carry,  the 

tome  will  increase.  the  next  question;  quality  and  prices  you  emphasize,  the 

kinds  of  customer  services  and  promo- 

Statistical  Sources.  As  you  probably  ®''®‘'  lional  efforts  vou  offer, 

know,  a  wide  range  of  statistics  is  welcome  your  branch  store? 

available  to  help  in  analyzing  the  eco-  One  of  the  most  important  rules  for  Special  Cases.  If  you  are  a  big.  domi- 

nomic  conditions  of  any  area.  You  can  a  successful  branch  is  that  it  should  be  nant  store  in  your  community,  you 

get  up-to-date  estimates  on  popula-  an  extension  of  the  main  store,  offer-  may  be  able  to  do  this  simply  by  com- 

tion,  after-tax  income,  and  retail  sales  ing  much  the  same  kinds  of  merchan-  paring  the  basic  characteristics  of  con¬ 
fer  a  number  of  categories  of  merchan-  dise  and  services,  and  appealing  to  the  sumers  in  your  present  trading  area 

(lise  fioin  Sales  Management’s  publica-  same  types  of  customers.  We  have  with  those  of  the  proposed  branch 

tion.  "Survey  of  Buying  Power.”  Esti-  seen  stores  get  into  real  trouble  be-  location,  as  reported  very  completely 

mates  are  made  for  each  county  and  cause  they  ignored  this  rule.  Thus,  in  in  the  1950  Census  of  Population, 

city  in  the  ITnited  States  and,  for  the  ihoosing  a  location  you  must  deter-  However,  if  you  feel  that  you  appeal 

big  cities,  by  metropolitan  area.  Stand-  mine  how  many  potential  customers  to  one  particular  typte  of  customer, 

ard  Rate  and  Data  Service  issues  a  there  are  in  the  area  with  the  same  you  may  have  to  survey  your  present 

somewhat  similar  publication,  called  basic  characteristics  as  your  parent  customers  to  determine  just  exactly 

“Lonsuiner  Markets.”  For  the  larger  store’s  present  customers.  what  kind  of  f>eople  they  are.  The 

areas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  Before  you  can  do  this,  you  must  results  can  be  surprising, 

trend  figures  for  department  store  know  the  characteristics  of  your  exist-  For  instance,  we  recently  conducted 
sales,  and  local  Chambers  of  Com-  ing  customers.  The  first  requirement,  such  a  survey  for  a  well-known  Eastern 

merce  put  out  helpful,  if  sometimes  then,  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  kinds  store,  in  which  we  found  that  their 

overly  optimistic,  economic  figures  for  of  people  to  whom  your  store  appeals,  typical  customer  was  male,  over  40 

their  own  areas.  In  addition,  local  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  income  level,  edu-  years  old,  a  college-graduate  business 

newspajiers  sometimes  have  helpful  rational  background,  and  other  char-  or  professional  man,  with  an  average 
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income  of  more  than  $I5,0(K).  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  store  had  only  limited  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  “average”  American  cus¬ 
tomer  with  much  lower  income,  aiul 
it  would  have  been  in  real  trouble  if 
it  had  gone  ahead  with  a  branch  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  general  population 
estimates. 

For  stores  with  particularly  sj>ecial- 
ized  customer  appeals,  we  have  some¬ 
times  had  to  make  not  one  but  two 
separate  estimates  of  the  number  of 
potential  customers  in  a  branch  area: 
first,  the  number  of  customers  with 
the  same  basic  characteristics  (such  as 
age,  sex  or  income)  as  the  parent 
store’s  existing  customers;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  number  of  people  with  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics  who,  because  of 
local  conditions,  might  become  cus¬ 
tomers  of  a  branch  in  the  new  location. 

For  example,  we  recently  completed 
a  survey  for  a  firm  that  does  a  big 
business  in  higher-priced  outdoor 
clothing  and  sporting  equipment.  We 
found  that  the  particular  area  in  which 
it  was  interested  offered  espK'cially  witle 
customer  p>ossibilities  for  this  kind  of 
merchandise  because  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  local  hunting  and  fishing.  A 
branch  in  that  area  would  actually  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  wider  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  than  this  store  attracts  in  its 
present  location. 

Asking  the  Customers.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  find  out  these  things  is  by  sur¬ 
veys  of  consumer  buying  habits  and 
preferences.  We  often  mail  question¬ 
naires  to  a  sample  of  the  parent  store’s 
charge  accounts,  asking  for  basic  infor¬ 
mation  on  where  they  buy  various 
types  of  merchandise,  how  much  they 
buy  at  our  client’s  store,  and  what  they 
like  or  dislike  about  that  store.  W^e 
also  ask  for  information  about  their 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  occupation, 
and  even  income. 

We  then  cross-check  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  results  from  similar  surveys 
among  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pro|x)sed  branch  location.  Natu¬ 
rally,  we  ask  this  latter  group  addi¬ 
tional  questions  to  find  out  where 
they  are  now  buying  various  merchan¬ 
dise  items,  what  they  normally  pay 
for  these,  how  farhiliar  they  are  with 
our  client's  parent  store,  and  how  in¬ 
terested  they  would  be  in  having  a 
new  branch  in  the  area. 


3.  How  strong  it  tho  compotition? 

This  is  a  question,  of  course,  which 
you  should  answer  for  your  main  store 
through  periodic  reviews,  whether  or 
not  you  are  planning  a  branch. 

Here,  again,  consumer  surveys  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  picture  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  strength  of  existing  stores.  Street 
interviews  in  the  retail  districts  are 
particularly  helpful.  We  ask  shoppers 
where  they  buy  representative  types  of 
merchandise,  such  as  dresses,  shirts, 
housewares,  or  children’s  clothes.  We 
also  find  out  which  stores  they  think 
offer  the  best  values,  highest-quality 
merchandise,  best  customer  services, 
the  best  advertising,  and  other  such 
competitive  features.  It’s  surprising 
how  many  times  a  store  originally  con¬ 
sidered  a  serious  competitor  turns  out 
to  have  daniagingly  vulnerable  spots. 

Inspecting  the  Competition.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  consumer  interviews,  we  also 
make  careful  inspection  of  the  stores 
themselves.  Major  departments  are 
shopped  for  specific  items  comparable 
in  price  and  quality  to  those  which 
our  client  store  would  sell.  Store  areas 
are’  paced  off  and  numbers  of  sales¬ 
people  counted  to  help  estimate  total 
volume.  Stores  are  appraised  from  a 
merchant’s  point  of  view,  to  determine 
exactly  how  strong  their  competition 
would  be.  This  appraisal  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  confidential  interviews 
with  competing  businessmen  and  fi¬ 
nancial  leaders  in  the  community,  and 
Ijy  careful  review  of  such  publishctl 
data  as  Dun  fe  Bradstreet  reports  and 
Moody’s.  Some  states,  such  as  Michi¬ 
gan  or  California,  for  exanqile,  re|)ort 
sales  taxes  from  department  stores  in 
each  city  or  county,  so  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  estimate  their  sales  volume. 

W^hen  we  are  through,  we  know 
pretty  w’ell  how  much  volume  each 
major  store  does,  its  strongest  depart¬ 
ments,  its  competitive  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  just  how  serious  a 
(ompetitor  it  would  be  for  our  branch 
store.  We  also  take  pictures  of  the 
major  stores  and  plot  their  location 
on  a  street  map.  This  information 
comes  in  handy  in  checking  on  sales 
estimates,  and  in  helping  pick  a  spe¬ 
cific  site  for  a  branch  if  it  is  decided 
to  go  ahead. 

An  important  point  to  check  thor¬ 
oughly  is  whether  existing  stores  have 
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planned  expansion.  In  one  town 
which  looked  quite  “understored,’ 
we  found  that  a  local  retailer  had  d.* 
cided  to  double  his  floor  space  and 
was  already  negotiating  quietly  fe 
real  estate.  Because  his  store  had  a 
strong  local  reputation,  its  expansion 
would  have  materially  increased  ii 
threat  as  a  competitor  and  converttdl  amou 
what  apjjeared  to  be  a  pretty  goodfcifit^ 
competitive  picture  into  an  extremeb 
unfavorable  one  from  our  client's 
point  of  view. 

Another  point  to  watch  for,  particu 
larly  if  you  are  considering  a  down 
town  location,  is  the  growth  of  sub 
urban  stores.  In  some  cities,  the  trend 
toward  suburban  shopping  centers  has 
siphoned  off  so  much  volume  thatl  m  it 
even  though  no  one  store  appears  bij  j|  avail: 
enough  to  be  serious  competition  foi  I]  ing  a 
a  good-sized  branch,  the  sum  total  ol  *;  retail 
business  drained  off  adds  up  to  a  bads;  We 
situation.  [iagaii 

If  the  competitive  picture  does  notljgene 
look  too  dark,  we  move  on  to  the  nextj|  for  t 
(jueston: 

4.  How  big  is  sales  potential? 
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This  is  the  $64,000  question,  .\ftei 
considerable  testing,  we  have  adopted| 
a  technique  of  estimating  volume  po 
tential  by  three  separate  methods  and 
combining  the  results  into  a  final  fig 
lire  which  appears  conservative  undo 
existing  conditions. 
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By  Average  Expenditures.  The  first 
volume  estimate— Method  A— is  based 
on  the  number  of  potential  customen 
in  the  area.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  nor 
mally  estimate  the  total  number  of 
consumers  in  the  area  who  would  be 
potential  customers  for  a  branch.  The 
next  step  is  to  multiply  this  number 
by  a  reasonable  average  expenditure 
per  family,  which  a  store  can  arrive i: 
at  through  dividing  its  total  sales  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  total  number  of  customen 
it  believes  it  has.  This  multiplication 
of  potential  customers  by  estimated 
average  expenditure  gives  some  idea 
of  what  a  branch  would  do  if  the  esti 
mated  number  of  customers  in  th(y 
area  spent  about  as  much  in  it  as  they| 
already  do  in  the  parent  store.  Natu-'* 
rally,  if  the  parent  and  branch  were  to 
be  located  close  enough  to  one  an¬ 
other,  then  the  parent  would  probabb 
continue  to  get  a  substantial  amount 


()f  busilu-s;'  from  the  branch  store’s 
territorv.  .iiul  the  volume  potential 
would  lia\e  lo  be  adjusted  downward. 


merchandise  sales  in  the  proposed 
branch  area  with  the  level  of  sales  in 
communities  of  similar  size  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
average  or  typical  [lerformance.  If 
the  area  being  surveyed  is  below  the 
average,  the  difference  may  represent 
an  unrealized  sales  potential  available 
at  least  in  part  for  a  branch  store. 

Using  this  technique,  we  found  in 
a  recent  case  that  general  merchandise 
sales  in  the  area  under  consideration 
were  approximately  15  per  cent  below 
the  typical  figure  for  a  trading  area  of 
that  size  and  available  income.  Since 
the  general  merchandise  sales  in  that 
community  were  about  $26  million,  a 
15  per  cent  additional  unrealized  po¬ 
tential  of  approximately  $3.9  million 
seemed  to  be  available.  Careful  study 
of  current  expansion  plans  of  stores 
already  well  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity  indicated  that  these  expansions 
would  account  for  at  least  $1.5  million 
of  this,  leaving  a  net  unrealized  poten¬ 
tial  of  approximately  $2.4  million. 
Because  of  the  excellent  management 
aiul  the  favorable  reputation  of  our 
client’s  store,  we  felt  that  he  could 


By  Volume  Sources.  Our  third  ap¬ 
proach— Method  C— is  based  on  esti¬ 
mating  how  much  volume  a  branch 
might  get  from  three  major  sources  of 
sales  volume.  First  we  estimate  what 
we  call  unrealized  potential,  or  sales 
that  represent  completely  new  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  area.  This  new  business 
|K)tential  consists  of  sales  that  are  now 
being  lost  to  stores  outside  the  trading 
area,  or  sales  now  being  lost  complete¬ 
ly  bccau.se  the  local  stores  are  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  consumers  to 
spend  their  money.  The  second  source 
of  volume  for  a  |X)tential  branch 
would  come  from  taking  business  away 
from  existing  local  competition.  Fi¬ 
nally,  particularly  in  suburban  stores, 
some  branches  may  transfer  sales  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  parent  store.  Sometimes 
we  have  found  that  as  much  as  one 
half  of  the  total  projected  branch  vol¬ 
ume  would  actually  be  transferral  of 
sales  from  the  parent  store— obviously, 
not  a  desirable  situation. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  unreal¬ 
ized  volume  potential  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  One  which  we  u.se  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  current  volume  of  general 


ly  Main  Store  Performance.  We  call 
our  second  approach  to  estimating 
sales  potential  Method  B— Compar- 
This  represents  the 


able  Performance, 
amount  of  volume  a  branch  might  do 
if  it  achieved  the  .same  relative  success 
in  its  own  trading  area  as  the  parent 
store  has  in  its.  To  calculate  this,  we 
measure  the  parent  store’s  total  .sales 
volume  against  the  population,  in¬ 
come  and  retail  sales  of  the  city  or 
which  it  is  located. 


trading  area 
Thus,  we  determine  how  many  dollars 
[per  capita  the  parent  store  is  getting 
in  its  IcKality,  what  portion  of  the 
available  after-tax  income  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  and  what  percentage  of  the  total 
retail  sales  it  has  been  able  to  gain. 
VVe  then  can  project  these  figures 
against  the  population,  income  and 
general  merchandise  sales  estimates 
for  the  branch  location  and  come  out 
with  estimates  of  what  a  branch  would 
do  if  it  achieved  a  performance  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  main  store. 


RETAILERS  IN  TRADE  MISSIONS 


Five  well  known  department  store  men  are  members  of 
U.  S.  Trade  Missions  traveling  abroad  this  summer  and 
fall.  Isadore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham,  and 
a  vice  president  of  Ae  NRDGA,  is  with  a  business  team 
that  arrives  in  Rome  this  month.  This  group  will  hold 
conferences  with  Italian  business  men  in  nine  cities,  and 
then  will  staff  the  U.  S.  Trade  Information  Center  at  the 
International  Levant  Fair  in  Bari  from  September  7  to 
September  25.  Joseph  C.  Heraper,  import  manager  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  is  already  traveling  with  the  team 
for  Sweden,  which  will  be  at  St.  Erik’s  International  Fair  in 
Stockholm  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  September.  Later  in 


the  month  he  joins  another  team  in  Berlin.  James  E. 
.McGregor,  manager  of  Cohen  Brothers.  Jacksonville,  and 
a  vice  president  of  NRDGA,  goes  to  Austria  this  month,  and 
his  team  will  be  at  the  Vienna  International  Autumn  Fair 
from  September  9th  to  16th.  Fred  H.  Bresee,  vice  president 
«»f  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  is  with  the  group  that  arrived  at 
Izmir,  Turkey  this  month.  A  mission  for  Ghent,  Belgium, 
includes  Dick  Edwards,  president  of  Bright’s,  Lansford,  Pa. 

In  the  photograph  above;  Wade  McCargo,  president  of 
McCargo-Baldwin,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trade  mis¬ 
sion  tour  of  France;  Mr.  Pizitz;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks;  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  McGregor. 
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from  the  main  store.  The  gn  ater  the 
distance,  the  less  opportunity  there 
will  be  to  benefit  from  sharing  the 
main  store’s  facilities  for  receiving  and 
marking,  delivery,  and  maintenance, 
and  the  more  expensive  inter-store  I 
merchandise  transfers  will  be.  In  addi ! 
tion,  supervision  costs  are  likely  to  be 
higher  in  a  store  which  is  some  distance 
from  the  parent,  and  promotional  ex 
j>ense  may  be  greater  if  the  parent 
store’s  newspaper  does  not  cover  the 
branch  market  adecjnately.  As  a  pan 
of  deciding  where  to  locate  a  branch 
we  recommend  that  you  project  your 
profit  and  loss  statements  for  each  ol 
the  first  five  years  of  operation. 


disc  your  store  stands  for— which,  in 
turn,  will  require  a  larger  sales  poten¬ 
tial  to  get  an  adequate  stock  turn. 

The  only  way  to  settle  this  question 
is  to  plan  out  in  units  the  amount  of 
merchandise  each  department  needs  to 
be  adequately  represented;  then  con¬ 
vert  to  dollars  to  check  your  rate  of 
turnover.  Or,  if  you  are  the  number 
one  store  in  your  own  city,  you  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  interested  in  opening  a 
branch  which  would  be  only  the  third 
or  fourth  largest  in  its  community. 
You  can  do  your  store’s  reputation, 
and  eventually  its  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment,  serious  harm  by  getting  into  a 
branch  with  a  volume  too  small  to  rep¬ 
resent  your  store’s  character. 

And  now  the  final  question: 


count  on  at  least  75  per  cent  of  this 
unrealized  potential  for  his  branch,  or 
a  total  of  about  $1.7  million. 

VVe  next  turned  to  each  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  competing  stores  and  made  indi¬ 
vidual  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
business  a  new  branch  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  from  each.  And  final¬ 
ly,  we  determined  how  much  volume 
the  parent  store  was  already  getting 
from  the  area  under  consideration, 
and  estimated  how  much  of  that 
would  be  transferred  to  a  new  branch. 


A  Three-Way  Check.  As  a  rule,  we 
have  found  that  our  volume  estimates 
arrived  at  in  these  three  ways  do  not 
vary  too  widely,  and  their  average  is 
therefore  a  reasonably  meaningful  fig¬ 
ure.  For  example,  on  a  recent  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  client,  we  found  that  our 
volume  estimates  from  Methods  A,  B 
and  C  were  fairly  close  together— 
$3,564,000,  $3,526,000  and  $3,450,000. 
On  the  basis  of  these  calculations,  the 
client  was  able  to  count  on  a  branch 
volume  of  approximately  $3.5  million. 


Can  You  Be  Objective?  A  bad  decision 
to  build  a  branch  can  be  disastrous. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  we  have 
occasionally  had  to  do  in  our  branch 
store  work  is  to  advise  a  client  not  to 
go  ahead  with  a  branch  that  he  want 
ed  very  much  to  build.  It  is  an  un 
usually  objective  retailer  whose  own 
judgment  about  building  a  branch  is 
not  influenced,  at  least  subconsciously, 
by  his  pride  in  his  store  and  his  natu¬ 
ral  desire  to  expand.  | 

To  rule  out  all  the  subjective  facton 
involved  is  not  easy,  but  I  hope  that 
this  description  of  how  we  select 
branch  locations  will  help.  good 
branch  is  a  very,  very  good  thing.  But 
a  branch  that  should  never  have  l)een 
opened  destroys  profit  and  prestige. 


5.  How  much  profit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected? 


This  involves  estimating  the  gross 
margin  you  could  get  on  the  projected 
sales,  how'  big  a  store  you  would  need 
to  do  the  estimated  volume,  how  much 
the  construction  and  fixtures  would 
cost,  how  much  extra  working  capital 
would  be  needed  to  operate  the 
branch,  and  what  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  likely  to  be.  I'hese  are  cal¬ 
culations  we  won’t  go  into  here:  you 
make  them  every  time  you  plan  any 
"thajor  changes  in  your  store. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  branch  will 
varv,  in  some  factors,  with  its  distance 


The  Volume  You  Need.  One  point  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  deciding  in  advance  how 
much  volume  your  store  needs  to  make 
a  branch  worth  while.  A  number  of 
factors  influence  this  determination. 
If  you  are  noted  for  wide  assortments, 
you  may  need  a  big  inventory  to  repre¬ 
sent  adequately  the  kind  of  nierchan- 


NRDGA  ABROAD 


William  Burston,  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Merchandising  right:  Alfred  Spence,  House  of  Fraser,  Ltd.;  A.  Birss,  Birrs, 

Division,  visited  stores  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  England  Ltd.;  T.  R.  Patterson,  House  of  Fraser,  Ltd;  George  Gall, 

last  month.  This  picture  was  taken  at  a  luncheon  party  in  Gall  &  Co.;  Mrs.  Burston;  D.  M.  Hoey,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Hoey, 

Glasgow,  given  by  Hugh  Fraser,  head  of  the  House  of  Ltd.;  Mr.  Burston,  and  Harry  Greenhill,  chairman  of  the 

Fraser,  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the  NRDGA.  From  left  to  Scottish  Drapers’  Association. 


W'hen  the  \RDGA  Packaging  Clinic  was  first  planned,  one  of  the  chief  events  on  its  program 
was  a  luncheon  to  honor  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann’s,  who  had  led  the  department  store  field 
in  recogni/ing  packaging  as  a  powerful  merchandising  tool.  Mr.  Wolf  died  in  .April.  His  sons. 
Irwin  n.  Wolf,  Jr.  and  John  M.  Wolf,  received  from  Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of  XRDCA, 
and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president,  the  plaque  which  memorializes  their  father’s 
‘‘pioneering  efforts  and  continuing  inspiration  towards  better  packaging  for  retail  stores.” 


The  Neiu  Dimension  in 
Department  Store  Retailing 


The  packaging  of  department  store  merchandise  becomes  of  all,  is  this  question:  Is  department  store  management  de- 
more  common  every  day.  It  is  the  new  form  that  com-  veloping  new  merchandising  technitjues .to  take  full  ad- 
petition  is  taking  among  department  store  resources.  Nobody  vantage  of  the  built-in  selling  power  of  a  good  package? 
doubts  that  this  ‘‘battle  of  the  packages”  will  become  more 

intense  as  time  goes  on.  1  o  explore  these  matters,  the  NRDG.A  held  a  three-day 

So  far,  department  stores  haven’t  done  much  about  it  Packaging  Clinic  and  Exhibit  in  New  York  at  the  end  of 
themselves:  they  have  merely  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  In  the  pages  that  follow.  Stores  presents  a  full  report 

manufacturers’  efforts.  They  ha\e  welcomed  the  packaged  on  the  Clinic.  Its  theme  and  spirit  are  well  summed  up  in 
item  when  it  arrived,  and  they’ve  bought  a  lot  of  the  fixtures  the  words  of  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promo- 
that  manufacturers  have  designed  to  display  and  stock  their  tion  Division,  who  planned  and  staged  the  meeting.  He  said, 
packaged  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage.  But  that  simple  at  the  opening  session: 

line  of  action— or  inaction— is  about  played  out  now.  There  ‘AVe  are  here  because  we  know  that  creative  packaging  can 
are  so  many  packages  and  so  many  fixtures  that  they  begin  give  us  all  more  of  what  we  want.  Creative  packaging  can 
to  require  as  much  buying  skill  as  the  merchandise  itself  does,  help  us  sell  more  goods  more  efficiently  to  more  people,  and 
Furthermore,  store  policies  need  to  be  defined  and  stated,  thus  bring  us  more  volume  and  more  profit .  .  .  Department 
For  example,  how  far  towards  self-service  is  the  packaging  stores  have  been  sleeping  giants  in  packaging.  Now  we  have 
movement  to  take  a  store?  And  perhaps,  most  important  the  opportunity  to  catch  up.” 
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COLOR  IMPACT 


Color — your  store’s  own  distinctive 
color  in  your  wrapping  paper,  shopping  bags 
and  cartons — has  both  immediate  and 
sustained  advertising  impact!  It  works  hard 
and  constantly  for  you  all  day,  every 
day,  in  ways  and  places  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  hardest-hitting  promotions. 


A  color  that  instantly  identifies  your  store 
is  a  reminder  to  people  in  a  "shopping  mood' 
.  .  .  fiogs  attention  wherever  it  goes 
.  . .  enhances  your  store’s  prestige. 


Wherever  smart  people  meet,  packages 
with  color  impact  lend  an  impression  of  quality 
.  . .  give  your  customers  a  sense  of  pride 
in  their  purchases. 


A  color  that  is  distinctively  yours  represents 
your  store  in  every  neighborhood 
. . .  indicates  leadership  in  style 
. . .  stimulates  sales  at  your  counters. 


You  can  profit  from  COLOR  IMPACT 
all  year  round,  and  at  truly  negligible 
cost.  It  is  mass-circulation  advertising 
at  its  finest!  Consult  your  regular 
paper  and  box  supplier.  Ask  him 
to  help  you  select  a  color  or  shade 
that  will  be  distinctive  and  reflect 
your  store’s  prestige  and  personality. 
If  you’d  like  other  information 
or  advice,  please  write  to  us. 


riORTH  AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  LIMITED 
DYESTUFF  DEPARTMENT 
MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO 


Symbol  for  Quality  Dy»$ 


retail  packaging  clinic  (continuf'd) 


Just  How  Much  Can  a  Package  Do? 


DEPAR  lAfENT  store  executives  do 
not  aj^iee  with  the  enthusiast  who 
believes  that  any  packaging  is  better 
than  none.  In  the  past  few  years,  they 
have  had  experience  with  vendor 
fKukaging  in  almost  every  department 
of  their  stores.  They  have  learned  a 
lot  about  pac  kages,  good  and  bad. 

Some  of  them  have  shared  with 
manufacturers  the  unhappy  experience 
of  seeing  an  item’s  sales  drop  off  to 
near  zero  because  of  packaging  that 
actually  concealed  the  merchandise  or 
in  some  way  displeased  the  customer, 
rhev  have  handled  some  packages  that 
turned  out  to  be  highly  impractical. 
But,  most  of  all,  they  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  bv  the  really  dramatic  results 
of  very  gotxl  packaging,  and  the  en¬ 
couraging  results  of  quite  mediocre 
packaging. 

Soles  Up,  Costs  Down.  group  of 
these  store  executives  cooperated  in  a 
survey  on  packaging  conducted  late 
last  year  by  the  NRDG.A  and  the 
Folding  Paper  Box  .Association.  .And 
they  left  no  doubt  that  they  wel¬ 
comed  gocxl  vendor  packaging,  for 
iheir  experience  tells  them  that  it  will 
increase  their  sales  volume  and  reduce 
their  expen,ses. 

William  J.  Alford,  Ill,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Folding  Paper  Box  .Association, 
reviewed  the  findings  of  the  s  :rvey^  in 
his  talk  before  the  NRDG.A  Packaging 
Clinic.  Seven  department  stores  were 
represented:  Kaufmann’s;  The  Hecht 
Co.;  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company: 
The  Broadw'ay:  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co;  Joske’s  and  G.  Fox.  There  were 
also  three  buying  offices:  Associated 
Merchandising  C'.orp.,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate,  and  Frederick  Atkins.  .All 
told,  110  executives  were  interviewed, 
including  store  heads,  merchandise 
managers,  sales  promotion  managers, 
store  superintendents  and  buyers. 

Why  Sales  Increase.  First  of  all,  they 
agreed,  good  vendor  packaging  in¬ 
creases  sales  because  it  makes  self-selec¬ 
tion  (or  self-service)  practical.  .A  good 
package  catches  the  customer’s  atten¬ 


tion;  gives  her  a  sales  message,  cjuick 
brand  identihcation  and  all  the  Inly¬ 
ing  information  she  needs;  repeats  the 
impact  of  national  advertising. 

The  time-saving  elements  in  the  self¬ 
selection  transaction  also  help  to  raise 
sales  volume.  Salespecvple  can  handle 
more  customers,  so  “walk-outs”  are  cut 
down.  The  customer  can  get  more 
accomplished  —  spend  more  money  — 
in  a  single  shopping  trip.  In  many 
cases,  the  package  increases  this  time 
gain  because  wrapping  is  simpler. 

Second,  packaging  is  an  alnvtst  au¬ 
tomatic  volume-raiser  when  it  com¬ 
bines  two,  four  or  six  of  a  staple  item 
into  a  single  unit.  Again,  the  package 
that  puts  several  related  items  together 
picks  up  additional  sales  that  might 
never  have  been  made  otherwise.  .And 
packaging  can  add  enough  glamour 
and  importance  to  a  staple  item 
transform  it  into  an  appealing  gift 
suggestion. 

Cost  Advantages.  On  the  expense 
side,  packaging  helps  the  store  to  real¬ 
ize  the  major  operating  economy  in¬ 


Better  Housekeeping 
Neatly  stacked  display  of  Scxk- 
Pak  cartons,  as  packaged  by  the 
■Spimierin  Yarn  Co.,  contrasts 
with  the  disarray  of  the  picked- 
over  skeins  of  yarn  below. 


volved  in  self-selection  selling:  it 
makes  salespeople’s  time  tuore  prtxluc- 
tive.  It  cuts  down  the  time  required 
for  each  sale  and  also  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  departmental  housekeep¬ 
ing. 

.\  gocxl,  compact  package  increases 
take-vv’iths  and  so  reduces  delivery 
costs.  If  it  is  clearly  marked  and  easy 
to  handle,  it  saves  time  in  receiving, 
marking,  inventory  taking,  and  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  selling  Hoor.  Finally,  a 
gtxxl  package  protects  its  contents, 
eliminating  the  markdowns  and  re¬ 
turns  that  result  from  soilage,  mismat- 
ing  and  damage  in  delivery. 

Needed:  A  Policy.  These,  of  course, 
are  the  advantages  offered  not  by  any 
and  all  packaging,  but  by  good  pack¬ 
aging.  Packages  of  every  kind  and 
description  are  invading  very  nearly 
every  department.  It  is  vital  that  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandi.se  men  learn  to 
evaluate  these  packages  as  expertly  as 
they  evaluate  the  merchandise  they 
contain:  vital,  too,  that  management 
decide  on  a  policy  and  a  set  of  stand- 
artls  to  apply  to  vendor  packaging. 

“If  the  job  is  to  be  done  properly,” 
said  Afr.  Alfortl,  “all  elements  of  the 
packaging,  manufacturing  and  retail¬ 
ing  fields  must  work  together.  Creative 


Quicker  Stock  Work 
Homestead  Blanket  cartons,  by 
clearly  showing  size  and  color, 
speed  up  strxk  movement  to  the 
sales  floor;  stack  neatly  tcK). 
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Equitable 
bag  packaging 
means 

MORE  SALES . 
MORE  PROFIT 

for  your 
store 


PRE-PACKAGING 

in  attractive,  super-clear 
Polyethylene  Bags  by  Equitable 


To  promote  sales  and  cut  losses,  many  types  of  merchandise  can  be  economically  pre¬ 
packed  in  polyethylene  bags  at  the  manufacturer  level.  These  lustrous,  reusable  bags 
have  great  consumer  appeal.  Sun/eys  show  they  stimulate  impulse  sales . . .  encourage 
self-selection . . .  speed  transactions . . .  reduce  handling  costs . . .  eliminate  mark-downs 
due  to  soilage.  No  wonder  smart  buyers  specify  pre-packaging ...  in  EQUITHENE  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  which  excel  in  quality  of  film,  printing  and  construction. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGGING 

with  distinctive-design 
Paper  Bags  by  Equitable 
Put  your  store’s  merchandise  bags  to  work 
.  .  .  stimulating  multiple  purchases  ...  in¬ 
creasing  take-withs  .  .  .  promoting  prestige 
.  . .  cutting  delivery  and  handling  costs.  Use 
distinctive  multicolor  all-over  printing  or 
simple  imprint  designs  on  eye-catching  col¬ 
ored  papers  made  in  our  own  mills.  Only 
Equitable  is  equipped  to  supply  match-mate 
shopping  bags,  merchandise  bags  and  send 
bags.  You  will  be  amazed  how  much  more 
Equitable’s  bags  of  distinction  will  do  for  your 
store  ...  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  per  transaction. 

Write  now  ...  for  free  samples  and  literature. 


UITABUE 

PAPER  BAG  COMPANY.  INC 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  &  Southern  Bag  Plant;  Orange,  Texas 


STORES 


Cost-Cutting  Rosults.  I'uke-witlis  aver¬ 
aged  82  per  tent  of  total  transactions 
in  the  store  where  the  Shockey  organ¬ 
ization  recently  made  a  packaging  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  P'olding  Paper  Box  Asso¬ 
ciation  anil  the  NRDCiA. 

It’s  true  that  the  national  rise  in 
take-withs  cannot  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely,  or  even  primarily,  to  the  stores’ 
own  efforts.  I’hey  have  all  benefiteil 
by  the  increasetl  use  of  private  cars  for 
shopping  trips,  and  by  the  training  in 
take-withs  that  customers  have  been 
getting  from  supermarkets  and  other 
cash-and-carry  outlets.  Any  store  that 
opens  a  suburban  branch  immediate¬ 
ly  exjjeriences  a  drop  in  its  delivery 
percentages. 

The  stores  with  the  best  experience 
do  not  achieve  it  without  continuous 
effort,  however,  riiey  carry  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  take-with  campaign  by  means  of 
signs,  ads,  radio  anil  TV,  package  in¬ 
serts,  stickers  anil  sales  training.  When 
they  relax  this  campaign,  Mr.  Shockey 


RfTAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (continued) 


“1.  Have  adeipiate,  attractive,  self¬ 
selection  displays  for  cavryable  gomls. 
The  customer  already  has  her  hands 
on  the  merchandise.  If  the  package  is 
prepared  and  haniled  to  her  without 
any  comment  except  ‘thank  you,’  the 
reaction  to  take-with  will  increase  au- 
lomatically. 

"2.  .Another  great  aiil  is  the  proper 
packaging  of  the  item  to  be  as  small 
as  possible  anil  easier  to  carry.  The 
use  of  hanille  grip  bags  and  hanilles  on 
foliling  paper  boxes  will  all  encourage 
take-withs. 

“S.  Speedier  lompletion  of  the  sale 
is  important.  This  may  call,  for  a 
change  in  sales  tickets  or  in  the  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  cash  take-with  trans¬ 
actions.  If  the  sale  can  l)e  speedily 
completeil  anil  the  package  bagged, 
wrappeil  or  boxeil  ijuickly,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  on  her  way,  carrying  her  pat  k- 
;>ge,  with  no  irritation  of  wasted  time. 


paiiaging  that  pays  oft  will  require 
teanmotk  among  retailers,  vendors, 
suppliers,  and  package  designers.  Only 
through  such  cooperation  can  the  full 
potential  of  packaging  be  realized: 
the  idea  that  a  package  is  not  only  a 
container  but  a  functional  part  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising,  administra¬ 
tion  and  operations." 


How  Packaging 
Cuts  Delivery  Costs 


Storks  have  already  accomplished 
a  lot  in  increasing  the  proportion 
of  take-withs  to  their  total  transactions. 
But  they  can  do  a  good  ileal  more, 
with  much  more  improvement  in  their 
delivery  expense  ratios,  saiil  Ralf 
Shoikey  of  Ralf  Shockey  &  Associates. 
These  were  some  of  his  suggestions: 


Tote  Bags.  Easy  to  wrap  and  easy  to  carry,  iliese  packages  save  retail  lime  and  supplies  anil  encourage  take- 
withs.  (Upper  left)  Jantzen’s  liatliing  suit  carton,  maile  by  Ciardner  Board  !k  Carton  Co.,  is  the  right  shape  for 
quick  wrapping.  (Lower  left)  I'he  corrugated  box  in  which  Proll  Toys  packs  a  toy  tulia  was  designed  liy  Hinde 
&  Dauch.  Made  of  white  linen  board  printed  in  red  and  blue,  it  gives  display  value  as  w'ell  as  protection. 

die-cut  tray  holds  the  toy  in  place  and  a  matching  corrugated  music  stand  is  enclosed  in  the  cover  of  the 
box.  (Rigfit)  The  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Company  of  Baltimore  is  selling  colored  extension  phones  through  local 
department  stores.  "Take  home  a  telephone”  is  the  slogan.  It’s  made  practical  by  the  taper-top  corrugated  box 
with  a  carrying  liandle,  produced  by  Hinde  8:  Dauch. 
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You’ve  all  seen  such  departinenb.{ 
they  look  like  Coney  Island  on  Juh 


RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (continued) 
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reported,  they  experience  an  immedi¬ 
ate  rise  in  deliveries. 

A  store’s  own  packaging  obviously 
plays  an  important  part  in  supplying 
“take-with  motivation,”  said  Mr.  Shoe- 
key,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  take-withs  heightens  the  trademark 
value  of  the  packaging.  Department 
store  executives  are  giving  far  more 
attention  to  this  promotional  aspect  of 
store  packaging  than  they  used  to. 
.\mong  the  stores  the  Shorkey  inter¬ 
viewers  visited  last  winter  they  found 
that  nearly  half  were  planning  to 
completely  redesign  their  store  pack- 
aging. 

“We  have  checked  and  found  that 
they  are  doing  it,”  said  Mr.  Shot  key. 
“More  aiul  more  deparlnient  stores  are 
anxious  to  get  store  identity  right  into 
the  home  because  of  this  greatly  in¬ 
creased  trend  of  take-withs  and  also 
with  gift  purchases.  .  .  .  Through  crea¬ 
tive  store  packaging  materials,  a  stoie- 
wide  imagery  can  he  created  that  is 
instantly  recognizable.  Top  manage¬ 
ment  considers  this  store  imagery  tre¬ 
mendously  important.” 


Retailers,  as  they  build  new  store 
or  modernize  old  ones,  are  now  trying 
to  fixture  and  lay  out  their  depart¬ 
ments  so  as  to  realize  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  pre-packaging  while  still  re¬ 
taining  unity  and  harmony  of  appear 
Even  where  store  policy  still 


Challeng*  to  Store  Planners.  But  this 
solution  of  the  problem  has  its  limi¬ 
tations  and  they  become  more  appar¬ 
ent  as  the  number  of  packaged  lines 
increases.  I'he  store  design  depart¬ 
ment  of  Amos  Parrish  has  found  some 
stores  reluctant  to  install  these  units 
in  new  branches  or  modernized  de¬ 
partments.  “If  all  the  many  units 
available  were  included,”  said  Mr. 
Pickering,  “most  of  these  newly 
planned  selling  lloors  would  be  a 
hodge-podge  of  unrelated  equipment. 


ance, 

frowns  on  self-service  or  any  variation 
of  it,  good  merchandise  arrangement 
is  recognized  as  a  |JOwerful  selling  tool 
in  its  own  right. 

“More  and  more  stores,”  said  Mr 
Pickering  “are  finding  that  open  front 
showcases  and  free  standing  ‘A’  frame 
units,  with  low'er  bases  and  tiers  oi 


store 


Trends  in  Fixtures 


Shirt  C>>.’s  new  matching  units  (up 
right)  present  shirts  in  one  hxu 
underwear  in  the  other,  all  film-pj 
aged  and  all  in  size-marked  bins.  1 
new  Interwoven  fixture  (lower  rij 
is  showcase  height,  with  a  12  inclit 
ing  ledge  on  top.  It  can  take  thefd 
of  the  regular  selling  counter  insti 
of  requiring  additional  space.  Sa 
people  use  the  top  ledge  for  show 
and  selling  higher  priced  merchaiK 
stotked  on  shelves  behind  the  (oun 


The  Fixture  That  Sells.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  constantly  tleveloping  new  fix¬ 
tures  and  improving  their  old  ones  in 
the  campaign  to  move  their  packaged 
merchandise  faster.  In  the  pnness  they 
are  radically  changing  the  looks  of 
many  a  sales  ll(Hjr.  I'hese  three  fixtures, 
made  by  Kdinger-W’yckoff.  illustrate 
the  point.  Four  units  of  the  popular 
Sthrank  fixture  (below)  utilize  a  long, 
narrow  space  to  create  a  complete,  self 
selection  style  pajama  bar.  Manhattan 


Packaging  Is 
Changing  Your  Store 


Every  manulactuier  has  the 

purpose  when  he  designs  a  pre¬ 
pack  for  his  item:  he  intends  to  make 
it  self-selling.  He  finds,  however,  that 
traditional  department  store  fixtures 
can  defeat  this  purpose. 

.\s  james  Pickering,  vice  president 
of  .\mos  Parrish  &  Company,  |K)inted 
out,  it  was  the  absence  of  individual 
packaging  in  the  traditional  soft  lines 
that  made  necessary  the  department 
store’s  glass  show  cases,  the  wall  cases 
with  sliding  glass  doors,  the  cupboards 
and  the  drawers.  But  for  today’s  pre¬ 
packed  item,  the  glass  showcase  is  as 
unsuitable,  in  his  phrase,  as  “air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  an  igloo.” 

The  obvious  step,  then,  has  been 
for  the  manufacturer  to  proviile  a 
counter  top  merchandiser  or  a  fixture 
unit  designed  to  exjjose  his  packaged 
uierchandise  properly  to  the  traffic,  to 
set  it  apart  from  comjjetitive  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  of  course,  to  enable  the  store 


same 


r' 


I 
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Packaging  Upsets 
Some  Traditions 


shelves,  either  binned  or  using  divid-  often  be  adapted  to  fit  the  “basic 

ers,  enable  them  to  increase  the  chassis’’  used  throughout  the  store, 

amount  of  forward  stock.  Such  units 

tan  be  made  specific  in  their  usage,  Packag*  Standards  N*«d«d.  The  next 

since  all  their  important  parts  are  ad-  necessity,  Mr.  Pickering  said,  “is  to 

justable.  And  the  more  the  size  of  see  that  our  packages  are  based  on 

the  package  permits  housing  maxi-  some  standards  of  similarity  in  size 

imiin  stot  ks  in  minimum  area  without  and  shape  for  similar  typ>es  of  goods, 

lorcing  the  store  to  built!  or  buy  a  For  instance,  the  women’s  hosiery  in- 

s[>ecial  fixture,  the  greater  the  service  dustry  has  established  size  standards 

the  pre-patking  idea  will  render.’’  for  its  boxes  which  {Hermit  totlay’s 

Mr.  Pickering  recommeiuled  that  equipment  to  be  designed  for  inaxi- 

stores  use  the  fixtures  supplied  l)y  mum  space  utilization  and  flexibility, 

inanulacturers  wherever  possible.  The  I'he  box  still  identifies  the  brand, 

fixtures  can  be  ordered  unfinished,  he  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  panty  girdle 

|H)inted  out,  and  then  finished  to  field,  there  are  almost  as  many  different 

match  the  rest  of  the  equipment.  If  sizes  and  shapes  of  packages  as  there 

it’s  a  question  of  design,  the  unit  can  are  manufacturers.’’ 


Much  of  the  competitive  pressure 
for  packaging  in  the  brassiere 
field  is  generated  by  Exquisite  Form 
Brassiere,  Inc.  At  the  start,  the  idea 
was  resisted  by  most  department  store 
retailers.  For  that  matter,  most  of  the 
customers  who  were  questioned  in  ad¬ 
vance  were  dubious  about  it  too. 

File  retailers  believed  that  if  they 
sold  brassieres  as  packaged,  pick-up 
items  they  ran  the  risk  of  downgrading 
sales  and  losing  the  [lersonal  service 
appeal  that  keeps  customers  faithful 
to  a  particular  corset  department.  The 
customers,  research  showed,  were  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  need  for 
fitting  advice:  they  did  feel,  however, 
that  pre-packaging  might  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  examine  the  merchandise  as 
carefully  as  they  w’anted  to. 

Out  of  68  retailers  questioned,  only 
29  approved  of  the  idea.  In  a  sample 
of  635  customers,  18  jier  cent  w’ere  in 
favor  of  it:  24  fjer  cent  thought  it 
might  be  all  right  for  repeat  purchases 
but  not  for  something  new,  and  58 
per  cent  didn’t  want  it  at  all. 


Facts  Altered  Theories,  jack  Welsch, 
vice  president  of  Exquisite  I'orm,  re¬ 
lated  how  with  this  very  small  encour¬ 
agement  his  firm  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  package  brassieres  and  also  tlesign 
racks  from  which  customers  could 
serve  themselves.  I'lieir  first  packages, 
he  admitted,  were  “tasteless”  and  their 
first  racks  “impractical.”  But  there 
was  “one  other  notew'orthy  fact  about 
them:  they  sold  and  sold  and  sold.” 
Sales  of  the  first  packaged  number  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent  in  a  year. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  give  you 
Exquisite  Form  Packaging  Law’  No.  1: 
Poor  packages,  poor  display  racks,  laill 
sell  from  18  to  300  per  cent  more 
brassieres  than  no  packaging  at  all. 


Traffic  Location:  Volume  Sales.  “The 
range  is  w’ide  because  we  also  learned 
this,  w'hich  we  call  Exquisite  Form 
Packaging  law  No.  2:  The  rate  of 
increase  in  sales  due  to  packaging  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  accessibil¬ 
ity  of  the  package  to  volume  traffic. 
With  racks  in  poor  traffic  locations. 


L  C.  Schraiik  Ck).  fixture 
•  left;  Manhattan  Shirt 
units  above:  and  at 
iglu  new  Interwoven  Scxks 
isiuic.  All  are  produced 
y  Edinger-VVyckoff,  Inc. 


/ 


a  packaged  staple  item 


RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (contwvrd) 


unit  carrying 
is  a  self-contained  outpost  which  can 
he  completely  indejiendent  of  the  [at- 
ent  department  and  prcxluce  sales  in 
any  high  traffic  location— just  as  itilotc 
in  the  supermarket. 


hut  the  full  profit  potential  of  his  work 
won’t  he  realized  unless  department 
stores  make  radical  changes  in  some  of 
their  merchandising  methods.  Specif¬ 
ically,  Mr.  Welsch  regards  the  Exejuis- 
ite  Form  rack  of  packaged  brassieres 
as  a  unit  which  belongs  in  high  traffic 
spots  in  several  locations  besides  the 
brassiere  department  itself. 

“The  unit,”  he  said,  “has  opened  up 
whole  new'  perspectives  in  department 
store  merchandising.  It  has  made 
possible  coordination  of  departments 
which  never  before  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  and  it  has  resulted  in  those  ex¬ 
tra  sales  which  boost  net  profits.”  His 
examples:  a  ccrordinated  blouse  and 
brassiere  promotion,  in  which  a  bra 
unit  is  placed  in  the  blouse  depart¬ 
ment;  and  his  company’s  current  tie-in 
promotion  with  Rit  dyes,  which  calls 
lor  a  bra  unit  in  the  notions  depart¬ 
ment. 

.\s  Mr.  Welsch  sees  it,  a  compact 


business  jumped  an  average  of  18  per 
cent.  In  heavy  traffic  locations,  busi¬ 
ness  jumped  as  much  as  .SOO  per  cent.” 

The  packages  have  been  improved 
and  so  have  the  fixtures.  program 
that  started  with  only  the  low  end  of 
the  line  now  includes  S2.5(),  S8..50  and 
$5.00  items.  The  volume  percentage 
increases  are  as  gocxl  in  the  upper 
price  range  as  in  the  lower,  said  ^fr. 
Welsch,  and  he  is  also  satisfied  that 
brand  new  numbers  as  well  as  accept¬ 
ed  ones  can  be  sold  packaged.  One 
large  store  that  placed  one-third  of  its 
order  in  packaged  goods  a  year  ago 
now  has  the  whole  order  packaged, 
and  has  increased  the  order  10  per 
cent. 


A  Management  Matter.  Hut  this 
c  hange  in  merchandising  metlunls,  he 
said,  rec|uircs  coordination  at  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  “department  buyers 
who  are  interested  only  in  their  own 
department’s  sales  record,  who  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  using  their  spare 
and  sales  help  to  add  to  another  cle 
partment’s  sales  figures.  .  .  .  .Most  re¬ 
tailers,  I  have  been  told,  are  interested 


Crossing  Department  Lines.  Now,  said 
Mr.  Welsch,  it  is  up  to  department 
store  management  to  carry  on  where 
the  manufacturers  must  leave  off.  The 
manufacturer  can  package  and  fixture. 


Lesson  in  Packaging 


By  Jack  Welsch,  Exquisite  Form  Brassiere,  Inc. 


1  he  brassiere  industry’s  first  atteinpis 
at  packaging  were  pretty  sttipid.  We 
pulled  some  stupid  boners,  and  Exquisite 
Fcrrm  is  as  guilty  as  any  of  our  com¬ 
petitors. 

Take  the  old  cellophane  package  (left, 
below).  It  has  these  virtues;  the  prodtict 


picture  is  clear:  the  trademark  dominates 
the  package;  price  and  style  number  stand 
out:  the  product  itself  is  visible.  It  was 
pink,  and  pink  at  that  time  was  thought 
to  be  a  color  with  particular  feminine  ap¬ 
peal.  Its  main  virtue  is  that  it  is  a  pack¬ 
age,  and  therefore  it  bcwisted  sales. 


with  the  package?  It  (ears. 


What’s  wrong 
It  is  impractical.  It  is  sealed  and  so  un 
available  to  the  customer  if  fit,  feel  or 
services  are  desired.  It  requires  store  ticket¬ 
ing.  At  one  well-known  department  store. 

rested  in  the 
awaiting  iw 


a  S4.8(M)  shipment  of  ours 
basement  for  seven  weeks, 
turn  at  the  one  operating  ticket  machine.  | 
(aintrast  the  new  package  (right).  .All 
the  merits  of  the  old,  plus  others.  The 
cctlor  scheme  permits  us  to  vary  colors 
for  each  style,  preserving  general  unilbrni 
ity  of  appearance  while  simplifying  rack 
display  and  inventory  taking.  The  cello¬ 
phane  window  displays  the  garment  siiffi 
ciently,  but  won’t  be  torn  with  handling. 
.Above  all,  this  envelope-style,  folding  wal 
let  offers  immediate  access  to  the  ganneni: 
the  customer  can  feel  the  mercliaiulise: 
the  retailer  can  give  her  fit  and  service  if 
she  wants  them.  On  the  back  of  the  new 
package,  sales  clerk  education  and  the 
prodtict’s  own  sales  message  to  the  con 
sumer  have  been  simplified  and  made 
more  attractive.  And.  important:  note 
that  little  pre-ticketed  sales  slip,  casih 
detached  without  damaging  the  package. 
This  package  won’t  sit  in  a  basement  for 
seven  weeks  waiting  for  the  ticketing  ma 
chine.  From  the  factory,  it  goes  direct  to 
the  retailer’s  display  tack. 


t-' 
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help  YOUKELF! 


(And  my,  how  the  ladies  love  it!) 


[BerSwr 


Berkshire 


SALES!  SALES!  SALES!  That’s  the  story 
everywhere  Berkshire’s  Golden  Anniversary 
Self-Service  Unit  has  been  displayed! 


Do  THE  LADIES  love  “helping  themselves”  to  pair !  ( And,  of  course,  there’s  the  plus  volume 

a  purchase  of  sheer  sheer  Berkshires  for  in  “trading  up”  to  higher  priced  Berkshire 

$1.00?  They  do.  They  do!  Stockings— the  ones  with  the  Nylace  Kantrun 

Berkshire’s  new  Self- Selection  idea  is  an  Top  and  Toe-Ring. ) 

unqualified  success.  Stores  report  that  impulse  Want  to  join  in?  Call,  write  or  wire  your 
buying  has  decidedly  “upped”  sales.  Store  Berkshire  Distributor— today! 
traffic  has  increased,  too,  when  Berkshire’s 
Self- Selection  Units  have  been  displayed  in 
outpost  counters  all  over  the  store. 

Customers  are  delighted  to  have  the  beauty 
of  sheer  sheer  Berkshires  for  just  a  dollar  a 


Golden  Anniversary 


RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (continued) 


Packaging  Makes 
Outposts  Practical 

ANO  I  HER  speaker  who  saw  pack¬ 
aging  as  a  means  of  freeing  staple 
items  from  tlepartmental  boundaries 
was  Cieorge  McClearv',  promotion 
manager  of  the  Film  Division  of  Olin 
Mathieson  Company,  which  sells  cello¬ 
phane  ami  polyethylene  to  the  pack¬ 
aging  trade. 

With  the  increased  availability  of 
pre-packaged  goods  in  (()m|)act  fix¬ 
tures,  dej)artment  stores  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  outpost  merchan¬ 
dising  much  more  fully  than  they  have 
done  so  far,  said  Mr,  McCleary.  Staple 
merchandise,  he  pointed  out,  is  very 
often  bought  on  impulse.  Like  the 
sufjermarket,  the  department  store  can 
therefore  cash  in  on  .“captive  traffic” 
by  spotting  displays  and  stocks  of  such 
impidse  items  in  high  traffic  locations 
all  over  the  store. 

Packaging,  he  said,  is  the  key  to  this 
operation:  “Once  you’ve  caught  the 
customer’s  eye  with  the  package,  the 
impulse  purchase  is  virtually  com¬ 
pleted.” 

Supermarket  Techniques.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  he  cited  supermarket  sales  of  pack¬ 
aged  hosiery.  They  now  account  for 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  hosierv  mar¬ 


ket,  and  it’s  been  estimated  that  they’ll 
do  40  per  tent  of  the  retail  hosiery 
business  by  1060.  In  his  opinion,  they 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
women  do  not  letjuire  the  help  of  a 
salesperson  in  selecting  hosiery.  Super¬ 
markets  confine  their  selling  job  to 
“visible”  packaging  and  exposure  of 
the  goods  at  high  traffic  locations. 
These  ate  techniqties  equally  availafile 
to  the  department  store. 

“.\nd  there  is  hardly  a  department 
store  in  the  country.”  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary,  “that  does  not  have  space  for 
units  that  could  sell  up  to  100  dozen 
pairs  of  hosiery  a  week— without  cut¬ 
ting  into  regular  department  sales.” 

The  same  system  is  equally  applica- 
able  to  other  staple  soft  gootls  items 
that  have  steady  replacement  demand: 
inexpensive  lingerie,  men’s  underwear, 
and  men’s  “T”  shirts,  for  example.  .All 
of  these,  saitl  Mr.  .McCleary,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  packaging  and  self-service: 
all  are  items  that,  in  the  proper  high 
traffic  location,  will  l)e  picked  iqr  as 
extra  purchases  by  people  who  are  in 
the  store  primarily  to  buy  something 
else. 

“Make  a  realistic  survey  in  your 
store,”  he  suggested,  “of  locations 
where  small  units  could  fit  into  high 
traffic  spots— in  the  store  restaurant, 
for  example,  and  near  rest  rooms. 
Urge  your  vendors  to  package  their 
lines  for  this  profitable  type  of  outpost 


Hosiery  Bar 

Shown  by  the  Lassiter  Corp.,  tliis 
is  the  hosiery  bar  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  supermarket  com¬ 
petition  on  its  own  ground.  Pic¬ 
tures,  signing,  and  unpackaged 
samples  for  examination  allow 
the  customer  to  make  her  own 
selectkm  without  any  other  help. 


merchandising.  It  is  up  to  the  retailer 
to  preach  visible  packaging  so  that  the 
manufacturers  will  practice  visible 
packaging.” 

Hope  of  the 
Hosiery  Department 

The  department  store’s  best  lio|)f 
of  saving  its  dwindling  share  of 
hosiery  volume  is  to  sell  this  merchan 
dise  pre-packaged  from  self-selection 
fixtures,  rhat  advice  came  from  John 
V.  Shea,  vice  president  and  director  of 
sales  of  the  Lassiter  Corporation,  man 
ufacturers  and  designers  of  pac  kaging. 

“The  hosiery  department,”  said  Mr. 
Shea,  “is  becoming  increasingly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  a  shift  in  location  in  favor 
of  more  highly  productive  impulse 
items  which  can  be  offered  to  the  cap¬ 
tive  customer  on  an  easy-to-buy  basis. 
The  present  trend  dowtjward  will 
have  to  be  reversed  if  the  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  is  to  retain  its  present  loca¬ 
tion.  It  is  time  for  a  serious  reapprais¬ 
al  of  hosiery  merchandising  policies." 

Competition  on  a  price  basis  is  the 
wrong  way  out,  he  continued:  compe¬ 
tition  on  convenience  is  what  will  get 
residts.  He  did  not  discount  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  department  store  has  to  solve 
when  it  decides  to  introduce  self-selec¬ 
tion  techniques.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  the  stores  should  not  dis¬ 
count  the  abundant  evidence  that  cus¬ 
tomers  like  to  buy  stockings  that  way. 
He  had  consumer  survey  results  to 
prove  his  point.  Three  years  ago,  two- 
thirds  of  the  custcmiers  in  a  sample 
representing  1 1  cities  said  they  pre¬ 
ferred  self-selection  for  hosiery  (most 
of  them  because  it  saved  time).  In  a 
more  recent  survey  in  Philadelphia 
78  per  cent  of  the  women,  or  four  out 
of  five,  said  they  preferred  the  self¬ 
selection  system  for  hosiery. 

Mr.  Shea  turned  next  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  objections  a  typical  de¬ 
partment  store  management  might  see 
in  the  self-selection  idea.  Here  are 
some:  It  is  difficult  for  the  customer  to 
examine  the  merchandise  properly  for 
color,  style,  quality  and  length.  Per 
sonal  consultation,  with  its  possibility 
of  trade-up  and  multiple  or  “ward¬ 
robe”  sales,  is  eliminated.  To  all  these  1 
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STO  RES 


wonderful  way 
to  sell 

stockings!  . 


AND  BEAUTY  MARKS 


BEAUTY  BOX  WEEK 

A  powerful,  new  promo¬ 
tion  to  create  greater 
consumer  interest  in 
stockings  as  color-keyed 
fashion  accessories. 


GLORIFYING  YOUR 
SALESGIRLS 
A  sound  approach  to 
building  their  prestige 
and  importance 
as  Fashion  Consultants 
during  Beauty  Box  Week. 


A  wonderful  way  to  dramatize 
the  hosiery  package  that  stands  for 
color  and  fashion  everywhere ! 

May  we  tell  you  more? 


PHOENIX  HOSIERY  CO.  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN  New  York.  Empire  SUtcBMc.  560  MiMicA  St..  San  Francisco  «29  So.  Hill  St.,  Lot  Ancdet 


August,  1956 
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RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (continued) 


objections,  Mr.  Shea  said,  the  answer 
can  l)e  found.  It  is  most  im|)ortant 
that  the  self-selection  fixture  should 
make  provisions  for  a  display  of 
samples  which  can  be  examined.  I'lien 
the  package  itself  and  the  fixture  sign¬ 
ing  can  give  information  and  a  promo¬ 
tional  message  about  styles,  (onstruc- 
tion  features,  color  and  quality.  To 
encourage  the  multi|>le  item  sale,  sev¬ 
eral  pairs  of  stockings  can  l)e  packaged 
as  a  unit. 

Of  course  the  average  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  would  run  out  of  space  if  it 
were  called  upon  to  provide  adequate 
self-selection  fixtures  and  sampling  de¬ 
vices  for  every  hosiery  brand  it  now 
carries.  For  that  problem,  Mr.  .Shea 
offered  no  solution.  "It  has  to  be 
weighed,”  he  said,  “against  the  many 
advantages  of  self-selection  and  the 
increasing  social  and  economic  pres¬ 
sure  that  must  influente  your  decision. 
But  self-selection  will  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  you  will  be  selling  by  self¬ 
selection  eventuallv— whv  not  now?” 


Packaging  Affects 
Every  Retail  Job 


Good  packaging  is  more  than  a  retailer’s  | 

sales  builder.  It  also  means  more  l.'e  worket 

economical  packing  and  shipping,  etues,  anti 

easier  and  cheaper  warehousing.  It  his  own  o 

simplifies  ticketing,  inventory  control  “The  d( 
and  display.  It  may  mean  pre-ticket-  ty  stores 

ing,  pre-marking.  Often  it  demands  thousands 

new  fixturing,  and  the  gotul  fixture,  in  inefficient 

its  turn,  means  more  protluctive  use  Mr.  Bern 

of  floor  space  anti  better  stock  control.  going  to 

This  being  so,  packaging  is  not  a  going  to  t 

matter  that  shoultl  concern  oidy  the  kets  anti  c 

manufacturer,  said  Alan  Berni,  pack-  lizetl  that 

age  designer.  .Ml  the  merchantlising  reqtiires  J 

and  operating  executives  of  the  tie-  ing  operai 

partment  store  have  a  stake  in  it:  thev  to-factory 

owe  it  to  themselves  to  help  the  manii-  retailer  Ic 

facturer  tlo  a  better  job.  cicnt  pat 

He  advised  department  store  heads  operating 
to  set  up  packaging  tttnferences  with  sales  appt 
their  leatling  ventlors.  The  princip  al  and  the  n 


Creative  Packaging.  I'he  package  becomes  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  this  new  tiesign  liy  .Man  Berni  for  the  .American 
Doll  (Company.  I'his  doll  used  to  be  packaged  in  a 
suitcase  with  related  clothes  anti  accessories.  Better 
fitted  to  the  child’s  play  pattern,  and  much  more 
effective  for  display,  is  the  new  package  which  includes 
a  plastic  ]>lay  pen  and  a  sand  pail  holding  the  smaller 
accessories  of  the  kit.  I'lie  outer  package  is  designed 
with  a  canopy  ettect. 


Cure  for  Soilage  .Vlarkdowns.  Simple  film  packaging  adds  little  to 
the  manufacturer’s  merchandise  costs,  and  can  pretty  nearly  eliminate 
markdowns  due  to  soilage  and  mismating.  .All  the  experts  at  the  pack¬ 
aging  clinic  agreed  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  ail 
merchandise  will  reach  the  sUsre  in  packages  that  meet  at  least  this 
minimum  requirement  of  ]>rotetting  it  from  soilage.  Meanwhile,  stores 
themselves  can  figure  that  the  cost  of  doing  their  own  film  packaging 
can  be  quickly  offset  by  tnarkdowii  improvements.  I  he  opportunities 
fur  making  up  their  own  multiple-item  packages  are  also  intriguing. 
I'o  ntake  in-store  packaging  practical,  the  l  ele-.Sonic  Packaging  Coip. 
shows  this  compact  and  inexpensive  bagging  machine.  It  comes  in 
three  si/.es.  Each  is  adjustable,  so  that  any  size  item  can  be  packaged 
snugly.  It  can  be  used  for  polyethylette,  cellophane,  IVlylar  or  kraft 
packaging.  Operation  is  simple:  in  one  demonstration,  a  I'ele-Sonic 
representative  can  teach  atiy  employee  to  run  the  machine. 


Cellophane 


sells  ’em 


3  at  a  timel 


Sales  need  a  needle?  Here’s  how  to 


triple  ’em:  pack  your  product  “3-in-l’ 


with  CELLOPHANE! 


There’s  just  nothing  like  it  to  spark 
that  “might-as-well-take-several”  mood 


in  shoppers. 


AVISCO*  cellophane  shows,  seals 


and  SELLS.  It  lets  folks  examine 


what  they’re  buying,  yet  keeps  things 


clean.  Printing  on  its  jewel-like  sur 


face  boasts  your  brand  name  brightly 


and  sells  your  product’s  virtues. 


What’s  your  pleasure?  More  sales 


for  hosiery,  underwear,  shirts?  Cash 


in  on  Avisco  cellophane’s  reputation 


as  “best  seller”  for  a  thousand  and  one 


multiple-packaged  items. 


American  Viscose  Corporation 


Film  Division 


1617  Pennsylvania  Blvd. 


Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


Amarkan  Viscose  Corpontkm 
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RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  {continued) 


The  Store's 
Own  Packaging 


HUDSON’S  .T.  1881-1956 


HikInoii’s  annivei-sar)’  couple  appears 
ihrou^hout  the  store’s  195()  packaging 
aiul  newspaper  promotion  program. 

Jl..  HL’DSON’S  coordinated  pack- 
♦  aging  program  was  described  by 
Noel  Mndd  ot  the  store’s  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  Division.  Huilson's,  he  saitl,  re¬ 
gards  its  packaging  as  “not  only  a 
merchandise  protector  btit  also  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  store  publicity.”  Inhnite 
pains  have  been  taken,  therefore,  to 
develop  instant  public  recognition  of 
the  Hudson  color  and  svmbols. 


Identification  Value.  I'he  Hiulson 
green  is  an  exclusive  color  in  the 
Detroit  area,  developed  just  for  the 
store  by  Du  Pont.  It  is  used  for  bags, 
folding  and  setup  boxes,  shopping 
bags,  tape  seals  and  string.  This  is  the 
standard  store  packaging.  \  different, 
but  equally  identifiable,  styling  ap- 
jjears  in  the  packaging  of  the  seven 
“salon  departments.” 

Besides  color,  the  store  uses  symbols 
as  identification.  One  is  the  JLH 
monogram,  used  as  a  watermark:  an¬ 
other  is  the  store  name  in  script:  and 
the  third,  in  use  now,  is  the  Hudson 
7.5th  “anniversarv  couple,”  tied  in 
with  the  line:  “Hudson’s  .  .  .  1881- 
1956.”  The  symbols  are  useil  consist¬ 
ently  in  the  store’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  both  color  and  symbols  are 
used  on  the  delivery  trucks. 

Production  Control.  Hudson’s  Quality 
Control  Division  maintains  a  constant 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  wrapping 
and  packing  operation  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  packaging.  The 
packer’s  identification  number  appears 
on  every  delivery  package.  Errors  in 


send  packages  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  one  responsible, 
tiirough  his  su|K*rvisor. 

Wrapping  and  packing  production 
at  Huilson’s,  inciilentally,  increased  by 
one-half  package  jier  hour  last  year. 
(The  store  turned  out  9.4  million 
wrapped  packages.)  Mr.  Mudd  creilit- 
ed  this  production  improvement  to 
the  installation  of  cash  registers.  With 
the  elimination  of  cashier-wrappers, 
the  wrapping  division  was  able  to 
dose  outpost  locations  and  centralii'e 
its  work.  .Salespeople  handle  the  take- 
with  sales.  Send  merchanili.se  is  taken 
in  canvas  bags  or  on  floor  trucks  to 
central  wrap  locations. 

The  colorfid  Hudson  shopping  bag 
is  responsible  for  another  expetise  i”'- 
provement,  Mr.  Mudd  reporteil— a 
ilefinite  increase  in  take-with  transac¬ 
tions.  Hudson’s  sold  half-a-million 
shopping  bags  last  year. 

.\  thiril  factor  in  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  store  wrapping  operation 
is  the  increase  of  prepackaging  in 
film.  This  merchandise  re(|uires  only 
a  minimum  over-wrap  for  ilelivery, 
anil  also,  Mr.  Mudd  pointed  out,  the 
compact  factory  folil  makes  it  possible 
to  use  a  smaller  carton.  “.\t  Hudson’s,” 
he  einphasi/ed,  “we  believe  that  all 
film  wrap  should  be  included  with  the 
merchandise  anil  applied  by  the  re- 


Making  a  Change.  I'he  store  that 
undertakes  a  coordinated  packaging 
program  will  find  that  its  chief  proh- 


lem  is  to  obtain  the  same  color  from 
all  of  its  paper  and  board  resourcts, 
said  .Mr.  Mudd.  Hudson’s  solved 
by  working  directly  with  the  dye  sup. 
plier  and  obtaining  a  guarantee  thji 
tl  e  shade  woulil  be  constant,  “wiihin 
acceptable  limits,”  for  the  ditfemii 
paper  and  strings. 

I'he  change  to  a  new  color  must,  in 
the  interests  of  economy,  be  giadual 
since  the  old  supplies  must  be  used  up. 
When  Hudson’s  made  its  last  ihange 
the  new  color  went  into  the  upstairs 
store  first  and  the  basement  used 
the  old  supplies. 


So  You're  Not 
a  Packaging  Expert! 

Richard  B.  Schlesinger,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott’s  vice  president  for 
sales  promotion,  had  some  advice  for 
“untalented  souls  like  myself,  who  a 
casionally  have  to  pass  on  a  package, 
or  e\  en  have  one  designed.”  This  was 
it: 

“1.  Gather  all  the  facts  about  the 
job.  .Assimilate  and  organize.  (This 
no  small  job,  and  many  organizations 
ilevelop  long  check  lists  so  that  no  step 
is  left  unexplored.) 

“2.  Hire  a  top  notch  designer  who 
understands  what  you’re  talking 
about.  Don’t  let  price  be  your  first  ton 
sideration— get  talent! 

“3.  Tell  him  everything  you  knoss 
about  the  packaging  problem,  and  all 
about  your  business  if  he  doesn’t  know 
it.  (Continued  on  page  32) 


Store  Colors, 
Store  Theme 
Mocha  brown  and  lem¬ 
on  yellow  are  the  col¬ 
ors  in  the  coordinated 
bags  and  boxes  of  the 
Emporium,  and  the> 
tarry  all  over  the  cib 
the  store’s  slogan:  "St. 
Paul’s  Great  Home- 
Owned  Store.”  The 
tjags  are  produced  hy 
me  Equitable  Paper 
Bag  Company. 

STO  RES 


Nmvor  Befor* 
FIXTURE  FLEXIBILITY 

^  like  This! 


NOW!  A  Dept 

...IN  MINUTE 
SK  PAGEANT  STORi 


With  SK  Pageant  Fixtures  in  your  store,  you  are 
in  full  control  of  every  section  every  day,  for 
every  purpose. 

For  example,  along  comes  a  special  promotion 
opportunity.  You  vrant  shoppers  to  be  "magneti¬ 
cally"  conscious  of  the  section  carrying  that  pro¬ 
motion.  You  want  to  draw  them  to  it  —  to  be 
buyers. 


the  New  ( SK 


'^Magnetic  Store  Personality  To  Fit 
Your  Store's  Ever  Changing  Needs" 


neiif  or  Secfioii 

. . .  with  your 


Now,  that's  one  of  Pageant's  main  purposes  — 
complete,  fast  flexibility.  You  alter  a  whole 
section  of  Pageant  in  minutes.  You  do  it  according 
to  any  plan.  And  you  do  it  fast  —  so  fast  that  you 
are  encouraged  to  refresh  your  store  constantly. 

Cost?  You'll  be  very  pleasantly  surprised!  Remem¬ 
ber:  No  other  interior  gives  you  the  amazing 
Pageant  flexibility.  Use  the  coupon. 


Don't  Fail  to 
Get  This  Book 


Th»  booklet  thown  above  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Just  request  it  on  your 
letterhead. 


STORE  KRAFT 


886  N.  Main  St.,  Bootrico,  Nobrosko 

PleoM  sond  me  your  free  Pageant  booklet, 
no  obligation. 

Q  I'd  like  to  talk  over  o  store  interior  arrangement 
problem  with  an  SK  representative. 


(Note:  Just  clip  to  your  letterhead) 
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(Continued  from  page  30) 

“4.  Give  liini  reasonable  tiine. 

“5.  Accept  the  expert’s  solution 
(within  reason). 

“().  Keep  the  tinished  prtKUict  away 
Iron)  all  committees,  plan  boards,  etc. 
Det  ide  on  it  yourself  (if  yon’ie  lucky).” 

Using  that  formula,  said  Mr.  Schles- 
inger,  anyone  can  achieve  the  climate 
in  which  good  packaging  can  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  essential  thing,  he  continued, 
is  to  understand  why  go(Hi  packagitig 
is  so  important: 

“Ttxlay,  every  phase  of  merchandise 
presentation  must  receive  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  top  management.  Improved 
packaging  is  one  phase  of  merchandise 
presentation.  For  the  retailer  it  can 
help  to  build  individual  character,  and 
|x‘rsonality;  make  it  easier  and  more 
fun  for  customers  to  shop;  achieve 
more  customer  acceptance— and  more 
sales. 

’’For  the  manufacturer,  in  this  era 
of  pnKluct  duplication,  retailer  selec¬ 
tivity,  and  standardi/ation,  improved 
packaging  can  win  retailer  preference, 
highlight  and  differentiate  what’s  new, 
build  itnreased  brand  loyalty— and 
more  sales.” 

The  mistake  manufacturers  often 
make,  .Mr.  Schlesinger  said,  is  in  failitig 
to  recognize  that  ’’successful  packages 
for  the  department  store  must  be  ile- 
signed  for  the  department  stoic:  they 
must  be  in  keeping  with  our  kind  of 
hxturing,  our  kind  of  decor,  our  kind 
of  selling.” 


Packaging  Creates 
New  Gift  Business 


gift  market  in  this  country 
I  staggers  the  imgination,”  said 
Harry  S.  l^pow,  president  of  Koodin- 
Lapow  .Associates,  package  designers. 
’’The  average  j)erson  gives  between  40 
and  50  gifts  a  year.  .  .  .  Take  only  the 
adult  population  of  this  country,  some 
100  million  today,  and  we  have  an 
overall  estimate  of  between  4  and  5 
billion  gifts  a  year.  In  other  words,  ati 
average  of  more  than  12  million  gifts 
are  purchased  every  day  of  the  year.” 

Here  is  a  rich  source  of  business, 
and  both  stores  atid  matnifacturers 
could  develop  it  more  thoroughly, 
.Mr.  Lapow  thought,  if  they  would  rec¬ 
ognize  two  facts, about  customers; 

First,  almost  atty  item  can  l)e  pro¬ 
moted  and  sold  as  a  gift.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  it  ’’cairy  tangible 
evidence  that  it  is  intended  as  a  gift.” 
.Sheets,  towels,  tan  openers,  and  a 
host  of  other  staple  items  can  be  spe¬ 
cially  boxed  in  colorful  wiappings  or 
grouped  togethei  — such  as  towels  with 
soap  pr  dish  towels  with  a|)ions— for 
effective  gift  promotion. 

Second,  gift  giving  is  a  daily  event 
rather  than  a  seasonal  happening  and 
there  is  a  reatly  market  for  year  lound 
pi'omotions. 


Checking  Gift  Appeal.  Mr.  Lapow 
suggested  that  every  tlepartment  stutly 
its  stocks  for  gift  piomotiou  aiul  gift 


Newest  in  Film 

Individual  shoe  bags  of  polyethyl¬ 
ene,  made  by  the  Equitable 
Paper  Bag  Co.,  take  the  place  of 
tissue  paper  in  Marshall,  Mead¬ 
ows  &  Stewart  shoe  boxes.  Stores 
report  that  it  saves  tune  for  both 
salesmen  and  packers,  and  the 
glainori/ing  effect  helps  sales. 


Staples  Become  Gifts  when  multiple  itemi  I  ^ 
or  related  items  are  dressed  up  with  rib-  9  ^ 

iKin  and  a  cellophane  wrap.  This  is  a  H  ^ 
suggestion  from  Cannon  Mills  and  Olin  d  | 
Cellophane  for  assembling  a  gift  set  fron  I  ^ 
regular  stock.  I  t 


.  .  4 

packaging  possibilities,  and  bring 

these  to  the  attention  of  mantifactur-  y 

ers  too.  He  offered  10  questions  as  a  | 

guide:  i ; 

”1.  Does  the  product  have  sulliciem  ^ 

appeal,  per  se,  to  warrant  considera-  ;i 

tion— regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  be 

used  in  the  kitchen  or  worn  as  an  |  j 

ornament? 

”2.  Does  the  product  have  uses  | 
other  than  its  primary  one?  ! 

”3.  Does  the  product  involve  any  ; , 
unpleasant  personal  connotations?  In  [i 
other  words,  is  it  a  product  that  only  H 
the  recipient  would  like  to  buy?  (This  i 
actually  is  the  one  exception  to  the  n 
rniversality  of  conmuulities  as  gifts.)  N 
”4.  In  what  special  category  of  giv-  j 
ing  might  this  product  fit?— seasonal,  I 
children,  holidays,  religious  signifi-  " 
cance,  family  significance,  etc.  I 

”5.  Are  there  small  changes  that  I 
could  be  made  to  the  product  itself  to  | 
dramatize  its  gift  value?  Gould  these  | 
be  done  economically  and  efficiently?  " 
”().  Can  the  product  be  converted  - 
back  to  regular  stock  if  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  seasonal  or  spet  ial-pur-  | 
pose  gift  put-ups?  a 

”7.  Could  the  manufacturer’s  pres-  | 
ent  production  techniques  handle  the  t| 
new  package,  or  would  new  materials  Ej 
and  new  machinery  be  required?  1 
”8.  Would  gift  packaging  bottle-  [j 
net  k  the  manufacturer’s  regular  pro-  . 
duction?  I 

”9.  W^ould  new  packaging  fit  in  I 
with  the  manufacturer’s  sales  policy  ^ 
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STATE 


eim 

rib. 
is  a 
)lin 
rom 


seal  the  package! 

discourage  shoplifting! 
eliminate  deiiveries 
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^  Cuts  wrapping  costs  to  os  low  os 

(Itu  tkm  ttriail 

Cuts  wropping  time  to  6  seconds! 

^  Dispensers  ore  loaned,  free  I 

Miil  ttM  (ON^  ROW  for  FREE  som|tf*s  OR^  color 
(hort,  Ro  oUi|ttioR,  of  covrso. 


CARRY-PACK  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Schiller  Park.  Illinois  S8 

Caiuidian  Mreiiaee:  Ti>|i  1‘aiwr  l‘riMlucts.  (iu«lph,  Ont. 
Gtnllemtn:  PItasc  smO  mt  Caiijr-PKk  umplM,  color  ckaci  and 
price  list. 


...the  modern  way  to 
seal  boxes,  packages 
and  bulky  bags. 

CARRY- PACK  saves  money 
in  every  department! 


RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  (continued) 


logically.  It  has  to  be  done  within i| 
few  seconds,  so  you  can’t  write  a  whoh 
sales  brochure.” 

.\nd  third,  for  all  that  it  must  bt 
a  traffic-stopper,  this  package  “should 
have  dignity  and  good  taste  and  bt 
esthetically  pleasing  in  order  to  instill 
confidence.” 

A  package  that  sells,  tells  and  please 
is  the  package  designer’s  goal  and, 
when  he  achieves  it,  his  triumph.  “If," 
concluded  Mr.  Stahl,  “the  package  in¬ 
spires  [>eople  to  reach  for  it,  to  exam¬ 
ine  it,  to  w'ant  it  without  stopping  to 
think  out  all  the  reasons  why,  then 
we  have  successfully  tappetl  the  all- 
important  impulse  market.” 


and  advertising  and  merchaudising 
plans? 

“10.  Would  the  new  package  not 
only  ( reate  a  gift  market  but  also  o|)en 
new  doors  for  the  regular  staple  item 
Iroin  which  it  was  tleveloped?” 


The  Way  to 
Spot  a  Winner 


How  can  a  retailer  learn  to  judge 
in  advance  the  sales  appeal  of  a 
new  package?  He  needs  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  because  buying  these 
tlays  imist  take  the  packaging  into  con¬ 
sideration  almost  as  much  as  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself, 

“First  and  foremost,”  said  Gerald 
.Stahl,  package  designer,  “  it  must  have 
impact.  People  have  to  see  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  buy  it.  And  they  have  to  see 
it  while  hundreds  of  other  products 
are  competing  for  attention.” 

Next,  he  said,  the  package  must  |jut 
across  a  high-speed  sales  message:  it 
must  tell  the  customer  why  she  should 
buy  the  product,  how  she  can  use  it 
and  why  it  is  better  than  any  competi¬ 
tive  product.  “Remember,”  he  said, 
“this  has  to  be  done  to  people  who  are 
faced  with  a  dilemma  of  choice,  and 
who  are  respondiug  emotionally,  not 


Testing  Tells  the  Tale.  The  only  sure 
way  to  appraise  a  new  patkage  is  bv 
testing,  said  Louis  (^heskin,  director ol 
the  Golor  Research  Institute. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  his  organiza¬ 
tion  has  ileveloped  a  series  of  ocular 
and  psychological  tests.  With  these 
tests,  the  visibility  and  readability  of 
a  package  can  be  measured.  The  tests 
also  tell  whether  or  not  the  typical 
customer  will  react  favorablv  to  the 


Gift  .4p|>eal.  Letter  paper  manufacturers 
are  old  hands  at  transforming  staples  into 
glamorous  gifts  by  means  of  packaging. 
For  this  year’s  Christmas  business,  Eaton 
P.ipcr  C(»rporation  has  tlesigned  crimson 
boxes,  tasseled  in  gold. 


now  in  use  at  W 

It’s  ADAPT-A-STRUT  throughout 
in  basement  of  Herald  Square  store 

(  Miles  .  .  .  yes,  miles  ...  of  shelves  at 

^  tfWPr'  'iT*  Macy’s  are  supported  by  AD  APT- A- 

STRUT'S  unseen  strength.  You  can't  see 
the  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights,  fully 
concealed  within  the  display  backgrounds, 
and  you  scarcely  notice  the  shelf  brackets. 
Yet  ADAPT-A-STRUT  two-way  uprights 
support  display  shelving  on  side 
on 

(see  diagram).  Complete 
.  .  .  free  on 

*Unotffl»ofiz«d  u$0  of  ovr  in¥onHon  will  not  b« 


I  Quality  by  Design 

GAIDdI  (ITT  PIATING  «  MFC.  (0.,  1711  N.  Athlind  Av«.,  (hkigo  22,  11. 
In  Conedo:  Gofcy  Co.  of  Cooodo,  M.,  191  Ntogoro  Sf.,  Toronlo 


color,  shape  and  imagery  of  the  pack¬ 
age,  and  whether  she’ll  remember  it 
and  recognize  it  quickly  again. 

All  these  ratings  are  based  on  the 
Institute’s  accumulated  information 
on  color  and  design  and  people’s  re¬ 
actions  to  them.  If  the  findings  don’t 
^ni  coiu  lusive  enough,  a  held  test  is 
conducted. 

Scientific  testing  is  the  only  sure 
wav  to  get  an  effective  package,  said 
Mr.  (^heskin.  And  testing,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  does  not  mean  “interviewing” 
consumers:  people  can’t  tell  you  why 
or  how  they’re  affected  by  a  color  or 
design,  because  their  reactions  are  un¬ 
conscious.  What  they  say  when  they’re 
asked  and  what  they  actually  do  when 
they’re  not  thinking  about  it  may  be 
quite  difierent  things. 

These  intangible  elements  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  success  of  a  |)ackage  are  of 
some  concern  to  the  retailer.  He’s  not 
likely  to  get  that  deeply  involved  in 
helping  a  vendor  design  a  package. 
But  if  there’s  something  about  his 
own  store’s  1  ags  and  boxes  that  arouses 
an  tmconscious  resistance  in  custom¬ 
ers,  it’s  cpiite  conceivable  that  his 
take-with  volume,  or  even  his  total 
volume,  will  be  affected  adversely. 
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Sales  Magnet  Fixtures 
and  proper  packaging 
build  sales  volume! 


Proper  packaging  and  Edinger-Wyckoff  Sales 
Producing  Fixtures  ^Ip  build  sales  volume  for: 


INTERWOVEN 
L.  6.  KLEINERT 
PACIFIC  MILLS 
VANITY  FAIR  MILLS 


M.  C.  SHRANK 
COATS  &  CLARK 
WARNER  BROS. 
INDIVIDUAL  STORES 


j-  Full  .4s$orttnent.  This  Reis  self-.selection 
j  i  rack  displays  briefs,  T  shirts  and  athletic 
ji-  shirts.  Each  article  is  packaged  in  a  trans¬ 
it  parent  envelope.  Each  bin  is  marked  by 
the  name,  price  and  size  of  the  item;  so 
i  is  each  package. 


EDINGER-WYCKOFF,  INC 

1400  SPRUCE  STREET,  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 
Afifiliate  Member, 

Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA 
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RETAIL  PACKAGING  CLINIC  {continued) 

Economics  of  a 
Gift  Wrap  Service 


S  torks  iliat  oHcr  a  paid  custom 
f^ilt  wrap  stTvicf  rarely  make  a  di- 
ret  t  profit  on  it,  said  T.  H.  Strauss, 
president  oi  Susan  (aane  Ciilt  Packag¬ 
ing.  What  they  tio  gain,  he  main- 
taineti,  is  increased  gilt  volume,  which 
is  generally  high  markup  volume. 

'This  is  the  way  a  fancy  gift  wrap 
service  acts  to  attract  husiness,  said 
Mr.  Strauss: 

“In  selecting  a  gift  wrap,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  really  as  anxious  to  please 
himself  or  herself  as  to  please  the  per¬ 
son  receiving  the  gift.  Having  spent 
money  on  the  gift  itself,  he  or  she  is 
ready,  willing  and  likely  to  spend  a 
lew  cents  extra  to  purchase  a  gift 
wrap.  In  fact,  he  will  go  so  far  as  to 
shop  not  the  merchandise,  which  he 
assumes  to  he  the  same  all  over  town, 
hut  rather  the  gift  wrap  which  he 
knows  is  superior  at  one  store.” 


“The  cost  to  the  store— in  addition¬ 
al  personnel,  working  area  and  wrap¬ 
ping  materials  is  more  than  olfset,” 
said  Mr.  Strauss,  “by  returns  in  goo:l 
will,  prestige  and  business.  1  have  just 
visited  a  number  of  stores,  and  their 
enthusiasm  continues  tcj  grow  almost 
unbelievably,  for  now  the  public  is 
begitining  to  demand  litie  gift  wraps 
and  volume  is  encouraging— which 
means  they  are  starting  to  break  even, 
and  sotne  are  doing  even  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.”  • 

He  urged  stores  to  recogni/e  the 
year-round  importance  of  gift  promo 
tion.  Wedding  gifts,  shower  gifts  and 
baby  gifts  represent  a  tremendous 
business  every  day,  he  said.  He  re- 
I'orted  that  graduation  is  “fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  second  biggest  giving  occasion 
of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  bumper  crop  of 
babies  each  year  simply  means  that 


Prefabricated  Wrap 
T.  H.  Strauss  of  Susan  Trane 
(bit  Packaging  shows  liis  neve 
“Wrapicl  Wrap."  a  quick  dresr 
up  to  be  slipped  on  the  package 
at  the  wrapping  desk  or  sales 
counter.  It  stores  flat. 

this  occasion  will  continue  to  grow... 
Statistics  show  that  1900  will  be  the 
peak  year  when  the  war  babies  hit 
college.” 


PAPER  for 
PACKAGING 

Box  Covers  Private  Designs 
Gift  Wrap  Displays 


Tl'lcdtihiaA  fiapeJi  Qohpohaiion 

165  W.  BERKS  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  22,  PA. 


Dept.  SM-1 
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*'We  Change  Slowly — 
but  Wisely'' 

II IF  Irwin  Wolf  were  here  today,  he 

I  won  III  advise  us  that  packaging 
in  department  stores  is  just  beginning; 
we  still  need  road  maps  for  the 
future."  With  those  words,  Philip  M. 
Talbott,  senior  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  and  president 
of  the  NRDGA,  urged  retail  execu¬ 
tives  to  establish  packaging  coordina¬ 
tion  programs  in  their  stores.  He 
spoke  at  the  luncheon  meeting  during 
which  he  presented  NRDG.A’s  mem¬ 
orial  plaque  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Irwin  n.  Wolf. 

‘‘To  put  this  plan  into  action,”  said 
Mr.  Talbott,  ‘"you  might  designate 
someone  at  an  executive  level  to  de¬ 
fine  and  correlate  packaging  within 
your  store  and  with  your  vendors. 
This  executive  should  be  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  policies  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  departmental  level. 

‘‘When  we  get  back  home,  let  us 
meet  with  our  staff  people  and  review 
what  has  been  said  at  this  clinic.  Let  us 
impress  upon  our  people  that  packag¬ 


ing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  store’s 
sucessful  operations.  In  modern  mar¬ 
keting,  packaging  is  a  major  factor  in 
merchandising,  promotion,  display.” 

To  manufacturers  he  suggested: 
“Take  a  good  look  at  your  package— 
or  lack  of  package.  How  does  it  rate 
in  serving  the  needs  and  solving  the 
problems  of  department  stores?  Estab¬ 
lish  close  contacts  with  designers,  ma¬ 
terial  manufacturers  and  other  cre¬ 
ative  people  who  can  draw  on  their 
experience  in  other  fields  and  proper¬ 
ly  relate  it  to  products  sold  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

“Through  your  trade  assixiation, 
create  an  industry-wide  committee  to 
work  with  your  members  anil  our 
stores  to  study  those  problems  *which 
can  be  solved  or  alleviated  by  better 
packaging.” 

“Department  stores,”  he  coiuiuded, 
“may  change  slowly,  but  we  change 
wisely.  We  welcome  the  advice  anil 
counsel  of  suppliers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  And  we  pledge  that  NRDCiA 
will  work  wholeheartedly  in  fostering 
our  common  interest:  to  serve  our 
customers  better  through  better  pack- 
aging.” 


Packages  in 
Your  Future 


Charles  A.  Breskin,  publisher 
of  Modern  Packaging,  predicted 
that  the  packaging  of  the  future 
will  not  only  move  merchandise 
but  create  new  merchandise  for 
the  department  store  to  handle. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Horizons  Unlim¬ 
ited”  with  which  he  closed  the 
First  XRDG.-l  Packaging  Clinic: 

WITHIN  the  foreseeable  though 
still  distant  future,  packaging 
may  enable  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  to  merchandise  almost  twice  as 
many  dollars  worth  of  packaged  goods 
as  are  sold  today.  Packaging  will  al¬ 
most  surely  make  obsolete  iti  eveiy 
type  of  outlet  the  bulk  item  or  the 
naked  product— the  proiluct  that  is 
undressed  for  modern  selling. 

The  outline  of  tomorrow’s  packag¬ 
ing  as  it  affects  department  stores  can 
be  summarized  in  the  following  five 
predictions: 

1.  Packaging  will  provide  automa- 


Attractive  Packages  Increase  Sales! 


DOVE  SKIN  Rayon  Briefs 


RUN-A-ROUN'  Cotton  Briefs 


In  special  Back-to-School  Packaging 

Each  Garment  —  Cellophane 
Wrapped  and  carrying  a  Back- 
to-School  Band  (Removable) 

Solid  Sizes,  Solid  Colors 
to  the  Dozen  Pack. 


RUN-A-ROUN'  Cotton  Briefs 
SP44405— Elastic  Leg;  SP4406—Band  Leg. 
Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8.  Colors:  White,  Pink,  Blue 
Maize.  Packed  4  garments  to  a  gift  box, 
assorted  colors.  .  .  $3.75  per  dozen 
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Send  all  orders  to, 

SP9305— Elastic  Leg;  SP9306—Band  Leg. 
LUXURAY  Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8.  Colors:  White,  Pink,  Blue. 

Empire  State  Bldg.  Room  4009  Packed  3  garments  to  a  gift  box,  assorted 


350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Terms  on  all  goods:  2/10  EOM  —  F.O.B.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 


cllon  to  the  job  ot  devclopiiii*  |jack. 
ages  specially  designed  for  department 
store  selling.  Certainly,  if  1  wej^ 
c  harged  with  the  rcsponsihilitv  of  em 
ploying  the  package  as  a  sales  aid  in 
the  department  store  of  tomoirow,  1 
woidcl  begin  by  asking  that  even 
package  have,  at  least,  a  label  or  foldet 
containing  essential  “why-yon  should 
buy,”  and  “how-to-nse”  information 
Second,  I’d  encourage  intensive  em 
phasis  on  display  packages— to  help 
carry  part  of  the  selling  load  during 
|>eak  hours,  or  when  inexperienced 
clerks  have  to  be  on  duty. 


similar  to  that  performed  by  machin¬ 
ery  on  the  prcKluction  line.  We  all 
know  that  sales  produclivity  must  be 
incieased.  You  can't  have  tiutomation 
in  the  fac  tory  and  then  not  expect  to 
see  it  in  the  market  jtlace.  I  he  en¬ 
suing  bottleneck  could  only  mean  dis¬ 
tribution  chaos., 

Today  some  stores  are  pioneering, 
at  the  store  level,  the  pre-packaging  ol 
numerous  items  that  mamilac  ttirers 
have  not  seen  lit  to  pac  kage  for  display 
and  self-selection.  I  predict  that  this 
packtiging  will  be  moved  back  to  the 
source— so  that  it  can  enjov  the  ad¬ 
vantages  ol  high-volume  otitput.  We 
know  ol  no  major  packaging  opera¬ 
tion  where  this  has  not  been  trtie. 
The  trend  is  to  move  the  packaging 
as  near  to  the  scuirce  of  supply  as  spe- 
ical  rec|uircments  in  this  held  will 
permit. 

1  don’t  think  you  will  have  to  do 
the  packaging  of  tomorrow,  but  I  do 
think  yoti  will  have  to  start  right  now 
to  tell  the  matitifacturer  that  you 
want  sell-selec  tion  packaging  and  you 
will  have  to  devote  real  studv  and 


tion  in  selling  lor  the  store  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

2.  Packages  will  have  more  huilt-in 
muscles;  do  more  of  the  thinking  for 
tis— providing  more  of  the  pushhtitton 
convenience  and  efficiency  tomorrow’s 
customers  will  demand. 

.S.  Tomorrow’s  pac  kages,  pac  kaging 
materials,  et]uipment  and  methods 
will  he  as  revolutionary  as  were  cans, 
cartons,  cellophane  wraps  in  their  day. 
Some  are  alreadv  here  or  jtist  around 
the  corner. 

•1.  roday’s  conventional  materials 
and  jjackages  will  not  be  obsoletecl. 
Many  will  be  improved  and  new  ways 
to  use  them  and  improved  machinery 
lot  handling  them  will  be  lotincl. 

.M;my  c»l  tomorrow’s  new  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  will  stem  from  pack¬ 
aging  developments,  lor  pac  kaging  has 
proved  itself  during  the  past  25  years 
the  greatest  reservoir  ol  merchandising 
ideas  ever  discovered. 
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Working  Packages.  There  will  bt 
many  new  packages  iti  the  stores  ol 
tomorrow  to  help  tis  do  the  work,  to 
do  more  of  the  thinking  for  us  and  to 
hel|)  eliminate  many  chores  such  as 
washing,  cleaning,  mixing,  measuring 
and  c  leanup.  'The  cook-in-bag  package 
consisting  of  a  lamination  ot  Mylar 
and  polythylene  is  already  a  realitv. 
Luchow’s  famous  goulash  and  other 
sfrecialties  are  being  packaged  in  this 
container,  and  1  am  told  the  growth 


Sales  Automation.  Packaging  is  the 
only  device  we  know  of  today  that  can 
|)erforttr  on  the  selling  line  a  function 


aeros 


r  The  Original  Complete 
Co-ordinated  Package  Deal 
L  many  years  ago 


□  STRONGER  HANDLES  -  -  -  - 

Q  ONLY  HANDLE  ON  THE  MARKET 
WHICH  DOES  NOT  CURTAIL 
PACKAGING  AREA . 

□  Northern  Kraft  Papers  with  best 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  OBTAINABLE 

□  DIRECT  SALES  ONLY  -  . 


INSURING  COMPLETE  CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING  WITH  MINIMUM  OF 
DELAY  AND  BACKED  BY  40yrs  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


lltTRilPOUtti 


ol  this  |>.'t  kaged  product  lias  Ik^cii  phe¬ 
nomenal  I  he  |x)tential  lor  packaging 
entire  meals  in  cook-in-hag  packages 
liardly  nn'ils  th'scussion. 

You  aie  more  interested  in  non- 
footls  than  in  lootls,  hut  we  have  all 
seen  a  (tossing  of  lines  and  I  am  sure 
that  (etiain  packaging  developments 
may  make  it  more  practical  lor  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  give  more  attention  to 
1o(kI  products.  I  remind  you  that  de¬ 
velopments  such  as  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ment  and  atomic  bombardment  of 
i()(Kl  prcHlucts  are  on  the  way.  These 
and  similar  developments  may  radical- 
Iv  influence  the  future  of  packaging 
and  merdiandising,  particularly  where 
longer  shelf  life  and  problems  ol  re¬ 
frigeration  are  involved. 

Not  all  the  working  packages  will 
be  concerned  with  foods.  Take  a  look 
at  the  aerosol.  Reportedly  some  .S25n 
million  worth  of  non-focKl  aerosols 
were  sold  last  year.  Ten  years  ago 
anyone  who  had  foreseen  these  results 
would  have  been  visionary  indeed. 

The  first  plastic  aerosol  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year.  .More  plastic  aerosols 
are  on  the  way.  The  first  relillable 
aerosol  has  just  been  introduced. 


The  potentials  for  relillable  |K‘rsonal- 
sized  aero-sols  of  jrerfume,  hair  spray, 
mouth  wash,  antiseptic  and  a  host  of 
other  pnKlucts  would  appear  to  be  in 
sight,  if  the  relillable  aerosol  proves  a 
success. 

I  feel  this  prediction  is  entirely  safe: 
the  department  store  will  continue  to 
be  a  g(Kxl  place— probably  the  best 
place— to  find  new  prtxlucts  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  working  packages  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Don’t  let  this  opportunity 
escajK,*  into  the  hands  of  others. 

I  know  you  will  see  more  prcxlucts 
that  are  created  to  fit  the  packaging 


idea.  Stretch  s(xks  are  a  gcxxl  exam¬ 
ple  of  this.  Then  there’s  s(xla  |xip 
oHered  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  and 
packaged  in  a  tiny  packet.  Designers 
tell  us  that  we’re  just  approaching  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  where  prtxlucts 
ivill  be  freed  from  concepts  of  the  age 
of  hand  lalxir.  .Many  of  tomorrow’s 
prcxlucts  will  be  radically  changed  as 
a  result.  .Most  of  them— if  not  all— 
will  be  conceived  with  a  packaging 
future  in  mind. 


New  Materials,  Methods.  There  are 
many  of  these  on  the  way.  Some  of 


PRECISION  BUILT  -  ALL  METAL 

Bag  Opening  &  Filling  Machine 

ENCOMPASSES  THE  BAG 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  YOUR 
DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS! 


CUTS  PACKAGING  COSTS 
At  Least  50% ! 


The  Self-Service  Era 

“If  the  modern  consumer  can’t 
see  it,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that 
you  don’t  /lave  it.  She  has  more 
buying  power  than  she  has  time. 
.She  makes  tjuick  decisions  and  often 
the  most  compelling  package  and 
the  name  she  can  trust  are  the  de¬ 
ciding  factors  in  making  up  her 
mind. 

“We  are  in  a  self-service  era:  the 
era  of  the  shopping  bag,  the  pack¬ 
age  loaded  in  the  rear  seat  of  the 
automobile.  People  buy  more  at 
one  time  and  buy  less  frequently. 
They  shop  when  they  want  to  and 
they  shop  where  they  want  to. 
Stores  that  give  them  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  assortments  of  brand  names 
through  iiKxlern  packaging  and 
merchandising  are  capturing  the 
market.” 

William  Brandt 

Vice  President,  Sales, 

Hickok  Manufacturing  Co. 


IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 


This  machine  is  fully  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2673016. 


BE  SAFE-BUY  TELE-SONIC 
It's  Worth  Morel 


•  The  most  economical  method  of 
bag-pocking  your  products. 

•  Precision  engineered  with  Air 
Regulator  to  suit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Its  snug  fit  enhances  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  product. 


Amazing  flexibility.  Changes  sizes 
easily  for  your  several  products. 
For  polyethylene  and  other  bags— 
flush-cut  or  lip. 

Pays  for  its  small  cost  in  weeks! 

for  literature  and  additional 
information  call  or  write: 


Talc-sonic  packagi 

208  West  27th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


mg  corp. 

•  CHelseo  3-7267 
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I  Well  organised,  active  Safety  Coininittees,  composed  of  members  from  management, 
medical  units  and  rank-and-file  employees,  discuss  ways  and  means  of  achieving  safe 
operations  throughout  the  store.  Their  efforts,  in  inspecting  operations,  reporting  risks, 
and  making  suggestions  for  improvements,  are  an  important  phase  of  a  well-integrated 
store  safety  program,  according  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 

SAFETY 
SAVES 
MONEY 


a  report  on  how  to  reduce  costs 
by  reducing  work  hazards 


By  Raymond  C  Ellis  Jr., 

The  National  Safety  Council 


Many  merchants  seem  to  reason 
that  the  insurance  company  is 
being  paid  for  providing  for  their 
store  safety  programs  and  that  safety, 
therefore,  is  not  one  of  their  direct 
responsdiilities.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  43,000  merchants  who 
have  hung  “Going  Out  of  Business” 
signs  on  their  doors  in  the  past  six 
years  were  among  those  who  felt  that 
they  could  not  take  time  for  safety. 
C^arelessuess  about  safety  eats  up  good 
profit  dollars.  Accidents  are  costly. 
Generally  it  is  the  merchants  with 
self-insurance  programs  who  show'  the 
most  awareness  of  their  responsibility 
for  accident  prevention.  Most  self- 
insurers  maintain  fairly  substantial  re¬ 
serves.  These  may  amount  to  a  tpiar- 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  and  such  sums 
get  special  top  management  concern 
and  consideration. 

More  often,  however,  an  insurance 
organization  has  contracted  to  cover 
the  employee  compensation  and  pub¬ 
lic  liability  expense.  .\  standard  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  purchased,  w’ith  the  pre¬ 
mium  based  on  a  manual  rate  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
statewitle  retail  experience  in  compen¬ 
sation  and  public  liability  claims. 

Premium  on  Safety.  A  “retrospective” 
plan  is  also  available.  In  this  plan  the 
organization  pays  premiums  based  on 
a  fixed  fee  for  administrative  and  over¬ 
head  expense  plus  anticipated  tlaims 
expense.  Claims  in  excess  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  amount  are  charged  to  the  in¬ 
sured:  better  experience  results  in  pre¬ 
mium  refunds.  Two  insurance  organ¬ 
izations  in  New  York  have  each  re¬ 
ported  premium  returns  exceeding 
$100  million  under  the  retrospective 
plan.  They  resulted  from  well  organ¬ 
ized  safety  programs  in  the  stores  con¬ 
cerned,  with  strong  management  em¬ 
phasis  on  safety.  Accidents  were  sharp- 

THIS  article,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
two,  deals  with  the  organizing 
of  store  safety  programs.  Next 
month,  STORES  will  publish  a  re¬ 
port  on  how  twelve  New  York  stores 
have  reduced  lost-time  accidents  by 
30%  in  the  past  four  years. 
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is  obvious  that  during  the  (ihristmai 
hiring  season  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  won’t  have  much  time  to 
to  safety  activities.  Yet  this  is  the 
time  when  safety,  for  both 
and  customers, 


ly  reduced,  and  considerable  savings 
resulted  in  all  the  activities  of  claims 
investigation,  processing,  legal  and 
medical  fees,  etc. 

Some  retail  organizations  have  had 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  being 
notified  that  their  insurers  will  no 
longer  cover  them,  because  of  ex|jen- 
sive  claims  and  a  consistent  failure  of 
management  to  undertake  its  safety 
responsibilities.  When  accident  ex¬ 
perience  is  so  poor  that  no  individual 
insurance  organization  w’ill  cover  the 
risk,  the  account  is  classified  as  an 
“assigned  risk.”  This  means  that  the 
state  assigns  the  account  to  an  “as¬ 
signed  risk  pool,”  with  a  premium  15 
or  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  normal 
rate. 


ven 
iployeo 
receive  th( 
most  emphasis.  Or  again,  if  safety  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  assigned  to  the  mainte 
nance  department  you  have  the  (lift. 
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Direct  Line  to  Management.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  who  have  reviewed 
this  situation  have  decided  that  the 
savings  which  can  be  realized  through 
an  effective  safety  program  warrant 
the  assignment  of  a  full-time  safetr 
engineer.  Even  an  organization  of 
quite  moderate  size  should  give  this 
matter  serious  study,  for  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  that  the  safety  man 
full-time  basis  will 
his  own  way.  How- 
if  he  is  to  be  successful  his  au¬ 
thority  must  match  his  responsibility. 
He  should  report  directly  to  the  gen- 
manager,  president  or  owner. 
This  adds  considerable  authority  to 
his  staff  relationships.  It  is  equaIN 
essential  that  the  safety  program  be  a 
permanent,  integral  part  of  the  store 
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Rates  Reflect  Costs.  State  compiensa- 
tion  requirements  vary  from  state  to 
state.  In  the  main,  employees  bring 
their  claims  against  the  merchant  employed  on  a 
through  their  state  compensation  more  than  pay 
board.  The  employer  may  be  liable  ever,  i 
to  legal  fees,  'compensation  charges, 
medical  fees,  and  to  further  civil  court 
action  if  negligence  is  proved  in  the  eral 
employee’s  presentation  to  the  state 
board.  The  insurance  company’s  rates 
are  going  to  reflect  these  costs  at  in¬ 
surance  renew'al  time. 

Several  states  require  payment  into 
a  state  fund.  The  store’s  payments  will  al  “campai 

usually  be  based  on  the  total  experi-  ous  respon 

ence  of  similar  mercantile  companies  The  Mo 
in  the  state.  This  means  that  commu-  an  exampl 
nity  and  state  retail  experience  be-  rated  appi 
comes  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to  tion.  Ever 
each  retailer.  Its  improvement  should  ly  reported 

be  the  sulqect  of  concerted  effort  If  headqu; 

through  loral,  state  and  national  asso-  accident  w 
ciations.  pense  is  ch 

Such  an  e 

A  Safety  Program.  Some  retail  man-  correspond 
agements  have  developed  excellent  of  bonus  fc 

safety  organizations.  Several  large  ager  is  eli} 
firms  have  full-time  safety  engineers.  year.  Neec 
In  most  organizations,  however,  the  ord  of  M 
practice  is  to  assign  the  responsibility  exemplary, 
to  the  personnel  department,  or  to 
the  training  division,  maintenance  di¬ 
vision,  store  protection  service,  insur¬ 
ance  office  or  treasurer’s  office.  In 
many  cases,  such  an  arrangement 
works  very  well. 

But  whenever  safety  is  a  subordi¬ 
nate  activity  within  a  department, 
some  problems  arise.  For  example,  it 
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At  Montgomery  Ward  a  thoroughly  inte¬ 
grated  safety  program  has  greatly  reduced 
accidents.  Careful  and  regular  inspection 
of  store  operations,  fixtures,  stock  and 
traffic  is  part  of  a  continuous  campaign 
against  all  possible  hazards. 


How  Safety  Committees  Work.  Com¬ 
mittee  organization  is  a  vital  part  of 
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anv  suctt^sful  safety  program.  It  may 
|)e  a  committee  established  within  the 
management  and  supervisory  struc¬ 
ture,  or  a  sujaervisory  committee  only, 
or  an  employee  committee  or  a  man- 
agement-c-mployee  committee.  Stores 
have  utilized  all  of  these  committee 
techniques  and  have  had  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success,  depending  on  the 
amount  ol  management  interest  and 
emphasis.  In  the  different  divisions 
of  Marshall  Field’s  Clhicago  stores,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  committee  organiza¬ 
tion  and  rcpresetitation  are  all  work¬ 
ing  succesifully.  The  J.  W.  Robinson 
Company,  The  Hecht  Clo.,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Clurr,  Filene's  and  Macy’s 
New  York  are  all  successfully  utilizing 
either  a  management  or  a  manage¬ 
ment-employee  safety  committee. 

The  make-up  of  the  committee 
should  be  tiecided  by  management.  A 
chairman  and  a  secretary  are  re(|uircd. 
Many  organizations  arrange  for  rotat¬ 
ing  chairmanships  so  that  supervisors 
from  several  different  sections  will 
serve  within  a  year.  Memitership 
should  include  as  many  groups  as  can 
reasonably  discuss  safety  problems  to¬ 
gether.  Too  large  a  group  can  mean 
an  ineffective  committee. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  so  that 
meetings  don’t  become  grif>e  sessions. 
The  committee  sessions  should  he 
ones  in  which  various  hazards  and  poor 
work  habits  are  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  group  for  discus¬ 
sion.  If  feasible,  the  committee  should 
participate  in  safey  inspections  from 
time  to  time.  Otherwise,  key  person¬ 
nel  from  the  committee  should  he  as¬ 
signed  specific  inspection  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  report  the  result  of  their  in¬ 
spection  to  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  inspection  re|)orts  to  top 
management  for  neces.sary  action. 
And-this  is  important— all  refKtrts 
from  the  safety  committee  to  manage¬ 
ment  should  receive  prompt  replies, 
whether  favorable  action  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  can  be  taken  or  not. 


Committee  Assignments.  The  more 
successful  programs  call  for  a  month¬ 
ly  safety  committee  meeting,  held  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  day  at  a  regularly 
scheduled  hour.  Accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  the  month  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  representative  of  the  medi¬ 
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cal  department  or  by  the  safety  engi¬ 
neer.  The  next  step  is  to  assign  a 
check-up  inspection  to  the  committee 
member  representing  the  section  where 
the  accident  cxrcurred.  He  will  reptort 
to  the  committee  whether  the  accident 
was  the  result  of  a  hazard,  an  unsafe 
act  or  some  other  factor  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  factors. 

The  committee  members  can  pro¬ 
vide  invaluable  service  as  safety  moni¬ 
tors  for  their  sections.  They  rejxirt 
hazards  and  call  su|)ervisors’  atten¬ 
tion  to  unsafe  work  practices.  Never 
does  a  representative  assume  supiervis- 
ory  responsibility  unless  he  happens 
to  hold  it  through  his  job  assignment. 
The  committee  also  may  develop  safe¬ 
ty  contests,  spiecial  safety  dhpilays, 
safety  award  programs  and  other  safe¬ 
ty  campaign  activity. 

Action  on  Reports.  Systematic  review 
and  analysis  is  a  basic  technique  of 
the  safety  program.  The  accident  re¬ 
ports  can  be  formulated  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  safety  program  or  by 
the  medical  or  insurance  services  in 
the  store.  The  repxtrt  includes  the 
lotation  of  the  accident  and  its  causes. 
Sjjecific  problem  areas  are  pinpointed 
and  corrective  action  follows:  an  em¬ 
ployee  gets  instruction  on  the  proper 
way  to  do  the  job:  or  lighting  is  im¬ 
proved,  or  a  work  routine  is  changed. 

The  same  systematic  repiorting  and 
analysis  of  customer  accidents  will 
point  the  way  to  an  elimination  of 
hazards:  a  change  in  lighting  to  cor¬ 


rect  glare  on  a  stairway,  pterhaprs,  or  a 
change  in  the  location  of  a  display 
rack. 

Many  systems  have  been  worked  out 
for  collecting,  tabulating,  analyzing 
and  summarizing  accident  reports. 
Consult  your  local  safety  council,  in¬ 
surance  company  or  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  specific  techniques. 
The  repx>rt  should  always  include  the 
tiame  of  the  worker  or  customer,  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  accident,  time  and  date 
and  witnes.ses:  what  was  being  done  at 
the  time  of  the  accident:  whether  an 
unsafe  act  or  hazard  was  involved:  ex¬ 
tent  of  injuries:  nature  and  extent  of 
the  aid  that  was  provided. 

inspection  Programs.  Insp)ection, 
whether  through  a  safety  committee 
or  otherwise,  is  a  safety  tool  that 
should  Ik?  used  no  matter  what  the 
size  of  your  organization.  It  should 
include  housekeeping,  fire  prevention 
and  sanitation  as  well  as  accident  haz¬ 
ards.  Representatives  from  local  fire 
and  sanitation  def>artments,  insur¬ 
ance  company  safety  engineers,  the 
pjersonnel  manager,  construction  and 
maintenance  supierintendent,  protec¬ 
tion  service  manager,  building  engi¬ 
neer  and  insurance  manager  should 
be  included  on  an  inspiection  team.  A 
schedule  of  regular  inspiections  should 
l)e  maintained— not  on  previously  an¬ 
nounced  tlates,  however,  since  the  in¬ 
spection  team  must  arrive  when  the 
organization  is  opjerating  normally. 
The  inspKJCtors  will  have  resjxjnsibility 


With  posters  and  publicity,  store  management  keeps  the  importance  of  careful  working 
habits  before  the  rank  and  file  personnel.  Constant  positive  reminders  encourage 
employees  to  develop  safe  attitudes  in  their  work  and  thus  avoid  mishaps. 
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EXPENSE  SAVING  IDEAS 
FOR  LESS  THAN 
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Covers  all  phases 
of  store  operations 


Contains  a  special  checklist 
of  calculated  risks 


ORDER  TODAY! 

Controllers'  Congress 
NRDGA 

100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

1956  Expense  Saving  Ideas. 
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STATE  . 

- PRICES - 

NRDGA  Mambart,  $3.50;  Non-Mambars,  $5. 
Maka  chacks  payobla  to 
Notional  Ratoil  Dry  Goods  Association 


for  listing  conditions  that  should  he 
corrected.  In  a  few  instances  they  may 
make  an  on-the-spot  request  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  unusually  hazardous  con¬ 
dition  or  dangerous  work  practice, 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
manager  of  the  work  area.  Generally 
the  report  is  processed  through  the 
sidety  committee  to  management. 

Safety-Consciousness.  Employees’  in¬ 
terest  in  safety  must  be  kept  at  a  con¬ 
stant  high  level,  and  the  safety  organ¬ 
ization  will  give  much  of  its  time  to 
this  work.  Contests  are  used:  safety 
representatives  can  be  chosen  by  elec¬ 
tion  within  each  work  group:  safety 
monitors  are  assigned  in  each  unit. 
Special  campaigns,  visual  aids  and  in¬ 
centive  awards  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

.A  safety  contest  is  now  going  on  in 
Macy’s  New  York.  It  started  on  March 
1  and  continues  through  September. 
Its  pur|Jose  is  to  reduce  each  section’s 
accident  experience  below  its  19.5.5  rec¬ 
ord.  Penalty  points  are  established 
when  a  lost-time  injury  occurs  (this 
is  an  injury  which  requires  time  away 
froth  work  during  recuperation).  .At 
the  end  of  each  month  during  the  con¬ 
test.  tlays  off  will  be  awarded  to  teams 
that  have  scored  a  perfect  record.  One 
day  off  is  given  for  each  100  emplovecs 
on  a  team.  .A  section  with  500  mem¬ 
bers  is  entitled  to  five  days  off  at  the 
end  of  a  perfect  month.  Emplovees 
draw  for  the  days  off  on  a  lottery  basis. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  contest,  each  unit 
that  has  had  a  20  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year  gets  a  hi-fi  set,  for 
which  the  members  draw:  a  color  tele¬ 
vision  set  is  drawn  for  in  each  unit 
with  .SO  per  cent  improvement,  and 
for  each  unit  with  50  per  cent  or  more 
improvement,  the  prize  to  be  drawm 
for  is  a  two-week,  all-expenses  vaca¬ 
tion.  Finally,  all  the  members  of  all 
the  teams  with  improvement  of  50  per 
cent  or  better  will  draw  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Visual  Aids.  At  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  some  talented  members  of 
one  of  the  sectional  safety  committees 
made  their  own  16mm  color  film  on 
safety,  for  showing  to  all  employees. 
The  Zurich  General  Insurance  Co., 
working  with  a  number  of  Eastern 
stores,  developed  a  sound  film  strip 


entitled  “Trouble  in  Store,'  a  ver> 
effedive  presentation  for  boti>  selling 
and  non-selling  groups.  .Aetna  Insur 
ance  Ciroups  are  now  at  woik  on  a 
.SSmin  slide  and  sound  set  for  use  in 
training  people  to  work  safely. 

Where  to  Get  Help.  Besides  the  insiit 
ance  company,  there  is  usually  a  local 
safety  council— if  not,  the  local  rham 
her  of  commerce  or  local  retail  associ 
ation  should  be  consulted.  Retailen 
in  Philadelphia  are  enlarging  the 
work  of  their  loss  prevention  comniii 
tee  to  include  all  the  aspects  of  liabil 
ity  and  compensation  problems.  In 
the  Cheater  Los  .Angeles  area,  retail 
organizations  participate  in  the  an 
nual  safety  contest  conducted  by  the 
Los  .Angeles  Chapter  of  the  National 
Safety  (Council.  In  New  York,  a  group 
of  stores  have  their  own  safety  organ¬ 
ization,  meeting  once  a  memth.  This 
group  has  been  working  closely  with 
the  National  Safety  Cknincil  to  devel 
op  a  Trades  and  Services  Section  on  a 
national  basis. 

Time  for  Action?  Take  a  close  look  at 
your  current  accident  picture.  What 
are  accidents  actually  costing  in  direct 
costs  alone?  What  are  you  losing 
financially  from  employee  absences 
due  to  injury:  through  the  poor  pub 
lie  relations  involved  when  a  customer 
is  injured:  through  the  medical  and 
legal  expense  of  compensation  and 
public  liability  cases?  You’ll  find  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  take  time  for  safetv 

*  . 

SAFETY  INFORMATION 

THE  National  Safety  Council  will  advise 
*  and  help  stores  gain  greater  safety  in 
their  operations.  As  a  non-profit  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  all  kinds 
of  accidents,  it  conducts  research  projects, 
publishes  various  educational  booklets 
and  pamphlets,  including  10  nationally 
distributed  monthly  magazines,  and  often 
aids  in  safety  training  such  as  films,  post 
ers,  research  reports,  graphs,  etc. 

The  Council  was  founded  in  1913  one 
in  1953  received  a  Charter  from  the  U.  S- 
Congress  in  recognition  of  its  accident 
prevention  work.  It  is  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  financed  by  membership  dues  on( 
contributions,  and  its  staff  includes  special 
ists,  writers,  editors,  and  engineers. 

*  '  .  ,  '  .'Vi 
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The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Price  Marking  Systems 


Monarch’s  interest  in  your  store’s 
needs  continues  after  the  installation 
of  the  system.  Dependable  Monarch 
service  is  the  accepted  responsibility 
of  our  entire  personnel  and  has 
lx.*en  since  the  founding  of  our 
Company  in  1890.  Should  you  need 
assistance  in  solving  a  marking 
problem  or  require  repairs  or 
adjustments  on  your  Monarch  price- 
marking  machine.  Monarch  is  geared 
to  help  you  quickly  and  efficiently. 
Write  us  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  Monarch  representative 
nearest  )'ou. 


The  MONARtH  Marking  System  Company 

216  Soutff  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

e 

Toronto,  Canada  ,  Mexico,  D.F.  Mexico  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Here's  the  description  of  a  refund 
control  system  which  is  as  near 


disc  ii 
in  sho 
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to  being  fraud-proof  as  any  that 
can  be  devised.  Most  systems  seem 
to  be  full  of  loopholes,  offering 
an  invitation  to  petty  thievery. 
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Check'Up  on  Your 


Cash  Refund  System 


By  Robert  M.  Bernstein,  Executive  Vice  President,  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 


IN  1955  the  sales  of  department, 
specialty  stores  reached  nearly  J31 
billion.  Before  net  profit  could  be  fig¬ 
ured,  stores  had  to  subtract,  among 
other  expenses,  a  business  expense  of 
nearly  $9.3  million— the  cost  of  refund 
errors  and  fraudulent  refunds.  In  90 
per  cent  of  the  cases  this  expense  was 
unnecessary  and  could  have  been 
eliminated. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
unhealthy  and  expensive  situation. 
Mainly,  they  are:  (1)  competition: 
(2)  executive’s  lack  of  knowledge; 
(3)  poor  refund  book  controls;  (4) 
jjoor  signature  system  and  (5)  inade- 
(juate  customer  check-back. 

.Store  managements  often  enjoy  a 
completely  false  sense  of  security  in 
this  matter.  They  say;  ‘‘VVe  have  an 
excellent  refund  system.  VVe  retpure 
two  signatures  and  the  customer’s  sig¬ 
nature.”  It  must  be  remembered  that 
most  employee  refund  frauds  are  com¬ 
mitted  through  the  use  of  forgery. 
Supervisory  staffs  do  not  sign  their 
names,  they  scribble  them.  In  most 
instances  these  signatures  are  easily 
copietf,  and  many  a  retailer  has  been 
hurt  by  his  false  sense  of  security. 


Competitive  Refund  Policies.  Histor¬ 
ically,  the  practice  of  permitting  re¬ 
funds  was  meant  to  be  a  form  of  guar¬ 
antee  on  merchandise  purchases.  As 
retailing  became  more  and  more  com¬ 
petitive,  so  did  refund  policies.  At 
first,  leniency  to  customers  determined 
what  merchandise  would  be  accepted 
for  cretlit.  I^ter,  as  competition  in¬ 
tensified,  stores  began  to  sacrifice  con¬ 
trols  in  order  to  “keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.” 

For  example,  one  major  department 
store  had  as  near  to  a  foolproof  cash 
refuml  system  as  possible.  A  customer 
with  merchandise  to  be  returned  went 
first  to  a  section  manager  who  inspect¬ 
ed  the  merchandise  and  prepared  the 
refund  authori/ation.  He  w'ould  then 
have  a  senior  salesperson  in  the  de¬ 
partment  countersign  the  refund,  and 
the  customer  would  take  the  authoriz¬ 
ation  and  the  merchandise  to  a  speci¬ 
fied  tashier  for  refund  payment.  But 
this  store’s  major  competitor  made  the 
refund  procedure  easier  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  the  second  store,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  not  requiretl  to  go  to  the 
section.  Instead  she  went  directly  to 
the  refund  desk  where  the  refund  slip 


was  prepared  and  the  cash  given  to 
the  customer. 

In  its  effort  to  remain  competitive, 
the  first  store  adopted  the  procedure 
of  its  rival.  During  the  following  year, 
its  inventory  shortage  increased  from 
1.2  per  cent  to  1.8  per  cent  and  after 
that  the  loss  went  over  2  per  cent.  By 
that  time,  management  was  having 
some  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
change  was  justified  and  whether  there 
was  a  proportionate  increase  in  sales 
to  cover  the  losses  created  by  the  more 
lenient  refund  system. 

An  Executive  Failure.  Unfortunately, 
even  experienced  executives  may  not 
readily  see  how  this  change  in  refund 
system  caused  an  increase  in  shortage. 
But  it  should  be  obvious  that  in  the 
new  system,  clerks  in  the  refund  de¬ 
partment  had  access  to  both  refund 
books  anil  cash,  so  it  was  easy  for 
them,  if  so  tempted,  to  prepare  a 
fraudulent  refund.  They  would  use  a 
fictitious  name  and  address,  then  place 
the  refund  slip  in  the  register  and  t^ke 
the  cash. 

I'he  fraudulent  refunds  were  care- 
fidly  written  for  a  variety  of  merchan- 
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disc  in  Older  to  prevent  a  sharp  rise 
in  shortages  in  any  one  department. 
If  the  refunds  were  charged  to  only  a 
few  departments,  it  would  have 
opened  the  way  to  early  discovery  be¬ 
cause  of  the  concentration  in  those 
few  departments.  Instead,  the  loss 
grew,  undetected  by  management. 

Yet  the  loss  should  have  been 
noticed  early.  The  store’s  customer 
relations  department  had  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  sending  good  will  letters  to 
customers  who  had  returned  merchan¬ 
dise.  One  executive  observed  that  very 
few  customers  ever  answered  the  let¬ 
ters.  But  because  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  of  the  letters,  he 
came  only  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  an  unnecessary  expense.  When 
he  was  asked  if  any  of  the  letters  had 
Iteen  returned  from  the  post  office 
marked  “no  such  address”  or  “unde¬ 
livered,  no  such  name,”  he  replied 
that  the  store  received  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  returns  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  felt  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  send  the  letters  in  the  first  place. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  of  why  these 
letters  were  being  used  caused  needless 
loss  and  shortage.  The  returned  en- 
to  velopes  should  not  have  been  casually 
thrown  away,  but  should  have  been 
ve,  recognized  as  an  indication  of  possi- 
iire  ble  refund  frauds  being  perpetrated 
:ar,  against  the  store, 
am 

ter  Basic  Safeguards.  The  split-responsi- 

By  bility  system,  combined  wdth  careful 

ng  signature  checks,  is  the  soundest  meth- 
he  od  of  fraud  prevention.  Split  responsi- 
?re  bility  means  one  refund  preparer  and 
les  another  refund  cashier.  With  this  sys- 
)re  tern,  the  person  preparing  the  refund 
authorization  does  not  have  access  to 
the  cash,  and  the  cashier  does  not 
ly,  have  access  to  the  refund  book.  If  this 
lot  system  is  combined  with  the  addition- 
nd  al  requirement  of  the  signature  of  the 
;e.  person  who  receives  the  merchandise 
he  in  stock  and  the  customer’s  signature, 
le-  the  store  has  provided  itself  with  extra 
lid  protection  against  refund  fraud, 
or  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  establish 
a  this  system.  It  must  be  controlled 

a  through  careful  checking.  Signatures 

ce  should  constantly  be  compared,  and 

ke  any  differences  should  always  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Those  who  sign  the  merchan- 
e-  dise  into  stock  should  actually  inspect 
n-  the  goods  before  signing  for  them. 


Too  often,  supervisory  personnel  will 
scribble  their  signatures  on  any  form 
placed  in  front  of  them. 

Numbared  Book  Control.  Refund 
book  control  is  another  device  which 
can  limit  the  possibility  of  loss.  Re¬ 
cently  a  newspaper  published  the  story 
of  a  19-year  old  girl  who  “earned” 
$250  a  week.  She  had  worked  in  a 
department  store  as  a  $45  a  week  re¬ 
fund  clerk.  She  soon  learned  that  re¬ 
fund  books  were  not  numerically  con¬ 
trolled.  She  also  learned  that  in  order 
to  get  cash,  customers  presented  only 
a  refund  slip  at  the  refund  desk.  She 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
quit  her  job  and  took  with  her  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  refund  books.  Each  wegk  she 
prepared  several  fraudulent  refunds. 
It  was  easy.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
forge  a  section  manager’s  signature 
and  a  salesperson’s  signature  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  slip  for  payment.  Since  she 
had  worked  in  the  basement  store 
when  she  was  employed,  she  kept  her 
dishonest  activities  away  from  this 
area. 

One  day,  however,  one  of  her  ex- 
fellow’-employees  was  transferred  to  an 
upstairs  cashier’s  position  and  recog¬ 
nized  her.  Thus  she  was  detected 
merely  by  chance. 

This  fraud  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  store’s  books  had  been 
numerically  controlled  and  properly 
signed  out,  and  if  all  employees  knew 
of  management’s  follow-through  on 
controls.  The  stolen  books  would  have 
been  missed  almost  immediately  and 
all  refund  clerks  w’ould  have  been 
alerted  to  w’atch  for  the  missing  num¬ 
bers. 

Books  should  be  controlled  by  the 
chain-of-command  system.  Each  floor 
manager  should  sign  out  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  specifically  numbered 
books.  He,  in  turn,  should  issue  them 
to  section  managers  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  As  each  number  clears  through 
auditing,  it  should  be  checked  off  a 
master  list,  and  new  books  should  not 
be  issued  until  used  book  covers  are 
presented  to  the  auditing  department 
by  the  floor  manager. 

Customer  Check-Back.  One  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  refund  fraud  is  the 
use  of  customer  good  will  letters  or 
post  cards.  These  cards  or  letters  serve 


two  advantages:  to  create  good  wdll 
and  to  point  to  possible  theft. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
text  which  might  be  used  on  the  card 
or  letter: 

Dear  Madam: 

Our  records  indicate  that  on 

,  19  ,  you  received  a  re- 

lund  of  S  covering  purchase  of 


It  is  our  desire  to  please  you,  both 
as  regards  merchandise  and  service. 
WNth  this  tliought  in  mind  we  will 
appret  iate  your  answering  the  billow¬ 
ing  questions,  signing  and  returning 
this  form  to  ns. 

1.  Were  you  dissatisfied  with  the 

merchandise? . 

2.  Were  you  dissatisfied  witli  tlie 
service? 

Further  remarks: . 

Customer’s  Name  . 

Street  Atidress . 

C;ity  and  State . 

If  this  letter  is  returned  by  the  post 
office  indicating  “no  such  address”  or 
is  undeliverable  for  any  reason,  the 
refund  should  be  carefully  checked,  as 
this  is  an  indication  of  refund  fraud. 
The  book  number,  the  persons  using 
this  book  and  the  date  must  be  checked 
carefully  in  order  to  pin  down  the  de¬ 
frauder.  Management  must  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  accepting  signatures  at 
face  value,  however,  because  in  all 
likelihood  the  signature  on  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  refund  is  a  forgery  and  not  the 
name  of  the  culprit  committing  the 
fraud.  If  all  personnel  who  handle 
refunds  are  made  aware  of  the  letters 
and  of  management’s  follow-through, 
the  post  card  or  letter  system  can  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  fraud. 

A  Complete  System.  The  following 
system  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  is 
recommended  by  Willmark’s  .Shortage 
Control  Division.  Some  stores  may 
not  be  able  to  apply  all  of  the  pro- 
cetlures  suggested,  but  most  stores 
can  employ  enough  of  the  steps  to 
strengthen  their  own  systems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  stores  should  make  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  executive  staff  is 
educateil  in  the  methods  usetl  to  de¬ 
fraud  through  cash  refunds  and  what 
steps  must  be  maintained  to  prevent 
this  loss.  {Continued  on  next  pnge) 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

A.  The  Refuncf^Slip.  It  should  carry 

the  following  information: 

1.  The  store  name  and  address. 

2.  Type  of  refund— cash,  credit 
or  merchandise  allowance. 

3.  Date  of  refund. 

4.  Salesperson  and/or  salescheck 
number,  if  available. 

5.  Name  and  address  of  customer 
returning  the  merchandise. 

6.  ('.olumns  and  spaces  for  the 
department  to  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  returned, 
description  of  merchandise, 
cpiantity,  and  the  price. 

7.  Space  for  any  federal  tax  and 
sales  tax,  if  any,  as  well  as  total 
dollars  and  cents. 

8.  Space  for  the  signatures  of  the 
issuer,  the  supervisor,  and  the 
receiver  in  stock. 

9.  Space  for  the  customer’s  signa¬ 
ture  upon  receiving  cash  or 
merchandise. 

B.  The  Refund  System; 

1.  The  form  shoidd  be  prepared 
in  triplicate.  The  original 
should  be  used  to  replace  cash 
in  the  cash  drawer;  the  dupli¬ 
cate  is  attached  to  the  mer- 
(handise  and  used  for  signing 
into  stock;  the  triplicate  is  a 
tissue  copy  to  remain  in  the 
book  as  a  departmental  record. 

2.  The  number  of  each  refund 
book  should  be  listed  (both 
beginning  and  concluding 
numbers)  and  a  record  of  each 
book  number  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment.  As  these  numbers  are 


received  in  auditing,  they 
should  be  checked  off  the  list. 

3.  New  books  should  be  issued 
only  when  the  check  lists  show 
that  all  previously  issued 
forms  have  been  used.  The 
old  book  containing  triplicate 
copies  should  be  turned  in  at 
the  time  the  new  book  is 
issued. 

4.  The  individual  who  jneiKues 
the  refund  should  not  be  the 
same  individual  who  issues 
cash  to  the  customer. 

5.  An  issuer’s  signature  must  be 
required,  as  well  as  an  author¬ 
ity  from  the  selling  tlepart- 
ment. 

6.  .Ml  information  except  the  sig¬ 
nature  should  be  printed  by 
the  refund  preparer,  including 
the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

7.  The  customer  who  has  had  the 
refund  authorization  prepared 
in  the  department  should  then 
be  required  to  take  the  mei- 
chandise  and  the  original  and 
duplicate  to  the  cashier.  This 

'  cashier  should  be  designated 
as  a  special  refund  cashier. 
Upon  receiving  the  cash  for 
merchandise  being  returneil, 
the  customer  should  be  le- 
(juired  to  endorse  the  original 
form,  vs’hich  is  then  placed  in 
the  drawer  by  the  clerk  to  re¬ 
place  the  cash  given  to  cus¬ 
tomer. 

8.  The  duplicate  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise, 
which  is  placed  in  a  specific 
bin  for  the  department  to 


tv-  .^5'  '  '  >''0  -  V-'  ' 

The  Facts  in  Figures 

According  to  Robert  M.  Bernstein,  ''Store  manage¬ 
ment  has  become  increasingly  watchful  about  con¬ 
trolling  expenses  and  cutting  losses.  With  mounting 
costs  squeezing  profits,  management  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  methods  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  that  open 
the  way  for  unnecessary  losses." 

He  also  reports  that  inventory  shortage  in  sfores  is 
approximately  1%  of  sales  (which,  in  1955,  came  to 
almost  $31  billion).  Approximately  3%  of  this  1%  — 
$9,300,000!  —  is  caused  by  errors  in  refund  pro¬ 
cedures  and  fraudulent  refunds. 


I 


w'hich  it  will  be  returned. 
The  department  represenu 
tive  should  call  for  the  tner 
chandise  regularly,  and  sign 
the  duplicate  as  “received  in 
stock.’’ 

9.  The  original  slip  should  be 
sent  to  the  auditing  depan 
ment  each  night  by  the  refund 
clerk,  and  the  duplicate  slip 
sent  by  the  department  clerk 

In  the  Auditing  Department: 

1.  Originals  should  be  matched 

with  duplicates  and  any  misv  " 
ing  duplicates  should  be  ques  I 
tinned.  " 

2.  It  should  be  ascertained  if  the  f 
face  of  the  refund  is  properly  I 
printed  and  signatures  are|. 
properly  placed. 

3.  .Signatures  should  be  com- 1 

pared  with  a  standard  list  of ! 
official  signatures  to  guard ; 
against  forgery.  j 

4.  At  least  20  per  cent  of  cash  i 
refunds  should  be  selected  ai  j 
random  and  good  will  letters! 
or  caicls  sent  to  the  customers 
whose  names  are  listed  on 

[ 

these.  ! 

5.  .\ny  cards  or  letters  returned  as  - 
undeliverable  by  the  post  office 
should  be  considered  an  indi-  ‘ 
cation  of  possible  fraud.  Man  J. 
agement  should  then  investi  * 
gate  to  find  out  why  a  non 
existent  customer’s  name  ap 
pears  on  the  refund  slip.  If  j 
an  actual  customer’s  name  is  j 
used  in  the  forgery,  the  cus  !^ 
tourer  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
write  to  the  store  about  it. 

f).  It  is  important  that  the  audit 
ing  department,  together  with  j 
management,  pitblici/e  the  ’ 
fact  that  these  follow-through  \ 
procedures  are  in  operation. 
This  displays  interest  in  the  | 
system  and  will  be  a  principal  j 
deterrent  against  issuance  of  I 
fraudirlent  refunds  by  em  f 
ployees. 

1" 

Additional  Precautions: 

1.  Indelible  pencil  should  be  [ 

irsed  in  preparing  the  refund  j 
slip.  1 

2.  Paper  used  for  refunds  should  | 

be  thin  and  of  poor  quality*' 
to  prevent  erasures.  1 

i; 
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whichever  you  use 


or  any  combination  of  these  billing  methods 


UNDERWOOD 


Revolving  Credit  Accounts 


3-Poyment  Accounts 


A  Bigger  Job 
for  the  Traffic  Man 
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A  proposal  that  the  traffic  manager's  line  of  authority  should  extend  through 
the  entire  system  of  merchandise  handling  —  from  the  time  the  shipment 
order  is  written  to  the  time  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to  the  customer. 


By  Philip  Cortin,  Vice  President,  Bullock’s,  and  President  California  Retailers  Association 


Traffic  administratiun  is  big  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  one  ol  the  costliest  ele¬ 
ments  of  doing  business.  (I  am  told 
that  the  traffic  bill  of  the  members  of 
the  California  Retailers  Association 
alone  exceeds  $10  million  a  year.) 

Rut  top  management  in  retail  insti¬ 
tutions  has  a  long  history  of  very  cas¬ 
ual  interest  in  the  day-to-day,  month- 
to-month  operation  of  its  traffic  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  is  quite  different 
from  its  attitudes  to  other  work  cen¬ 
ters  that  are  less  costly. 

Ex|x*nditures  for  such  things  as 
store  repairs,  receiving  and  marking, 
winilow  and  interior  display  are  care¬ 
fully  budgeted  and  analyzed  and 
critically  and  continuously  evaluated. 
Rut  not  traffic  costs.  Here  there  seems 
to  be  an  assumption  that  these  costs 
are  a  fixed,  necessary  evil  and  that  not 
much  can  be  done  about  them. 

1  recently  picked  up  the  exjjense  re¬ 
port  of  one  of  our  stores  and  checked 
a  few  costs  for  195.").  I  found  that 
traffi{  costs  were  $432,000— almost 
twice  as  much  as  window  and  interior 
costs;  twice  as  much  as  receiving  and 
marking;  and  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  repairs. 

Why,  then,  is  traffic  neglected?  Part¬ 
ly  because  the  subject  is  technical  and 
not  easily  understood;  partly  because 
of  the  belief  that  not  much  can  be 
done  about  these  costs  anyway. 

Rut  any  traffic  manager  knows  the 


savings  that  can  be  realized  by  careful 
and  informed  routing;  consolidations 
and  pools,  skillful  auditing  of  freight 
bills,  constant  vigilance  over  rate 
fixing.  He  knows  the  dynamic  and 
changing  nature  of  his  profession  and 
the  importance  of  such  developments 
as  shipping  garments  on  hangers, 
specialized  air,  truck  and  rail  services, 
piggy-back  transcontinental  truck 
movements.  The  traffic  manager  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  he  gets  credit  for, 
and  he  could  contribute  still  more  if 
management  would  let  him. 

Telling  the  Boss.  Management  needs 
to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  imp>ortance 
of  better  traffic  administration.  Traffic 
managers  can  do  this  by  reporting  in 
understandable  terms  what  they  are 
doing  and  also  what  more  could  be 
done  w'ith  improved  methods. 

Traffic  is  complex,  but  the  boss 
doesn’t  understand  technical  terms 
and  he  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  find 
out  what  they  mean.  Traffic  managers 
shouldn’t  make  the  mistake  of  form¬ 
ing  themselves  into  a  mystical  cult 
with  a  language  all  their  own.  They 
shouldn’t  let  technicalities  obscure  the 
real  contribution  that  good  traffic  ad¬ 
ministration  can  make  and  is  making 
to  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  That 
is  what  management  wants  to  know— 
not  how  technical  the  subject  is.  Re¬ 
port  the  costs.  Report  the  savings. 


Report  what  the  losses  might  havi 
been  if  the  administration  had  be« 
inept  and  unalert;  if  rate  increases  hat 
been  allowed  to  go  unopposed. 

More  Authority  Needed.  Top  man 

agement  can  improve  traffic  admins 
tration  by  elevating  traffic  manage 
ment  to  its  proper  level  in  the  or 
ganization.  The  traffic  manager  should 
have  not  only  the  responsibility  of  ad 
ministering  traffic  but  also  the  author 
ity  to  enforce  decisions.  He  should  be 
placed  so  that  he  can  influence  other 
related  functions  in  merchandise 
handling  to  achieve  maximum  effia 
encing  and  economy.  Merchandise 
handling  is  the  servant  of  merchandiv 
ing  only  in  its  obligation  to  transport 
goods  efficiently  and  economically  ac 
cording  to  mutually  understood  time 
schedules.  Merchandise  handling  is 
not  the  servant  of  merchandising  in 
its  technical  methods  of  administn 
tion.  In  handling  these  it  must  be  ire 
dependent  and  strong. 

The  quick  way  to  bring  this  about 
is,  of  course,  to  give  added  responsibie 
ities  to  the  traffic  manager.  In  small 
organizations  this  should  be  no  prob 
lem.  In  larger  organizations,  where 
orthodox  lines  of  responsibiliy  have 
been  established,  a  long  term  plan  is 
needed  to  achieve  greater  prestige  and 
influence  for  traffic  administration 
But  in  either  case— the  small  or  th( 
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large  organization— the  aim  should  be  One  is  personnel  administration.  And 

to  so  organize  that  the  technical  ad-  the  other  is  merchandise  handling 

ministrative  skills  of  a  good  traffic  administration.  The  latter  calls  for  a 

administrator  have  a  chance  to  influ-  new  type  of  administrator;  responsible 

ence  the  practices  of  correlated  func-  for  every  phase  of  merchandise  hand- 

tions  all  down  the  line  of  merchan-  ling  from  the  specifications  placed  on 

disc  handling.  The  larger  goal  is  to  the  shipment  order— through  receiv- 

integrate  all  merchandise  handling  ing  and  marking— into  stock  rooms 

under  one  technique  so  that  the  flow  and  warehouses— through  wrapping 

of  go(xls  is  expeditious  and  thrifty.  and  packing— through  delivery  to  the 

customer’s  home. 

A  New  Organization  Chart.  Most  Then  there  can  be  no  break  in  the 
orthodox  management  charts  in  retail-  t  hain.  The  economies  initiated  at  one 
ing  stem  down  from  a  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  break  off  through  a  general 
merchandise  manager  and  a  general 
superintendent.  Usually  the  traffic 
function  is  a  segment  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  and  a  rather  ob¬ 
scure  one  at  that.  We  do  not  think  of 
merchandise  handling  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  we  think  of  warehousing  as 
something  separate;  receiving  and 
marking  is  a  separate  function;  so  is 
stock  handling.  We  have  traditionally 
thought  this  way,  when  in  reality  they 
are  all  part  of  the  continuous  stream 
or  flow  of  goods  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  consumer.  They  are  inter¬ 
related;  each  affects  the  other. 

For  example,  it  is  no  good  paying 
a  high  rate  to  ship  goods  by  air  to 
save  a  day  or  two  in  transit  if  these 
same  gomls  are  to  take  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  necessary  to  get  through 
the  receiving  room.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  shipping  large  quantities  in  single 
shipments  if  a  big  proportion  of  those 
^oods  is  to  occupy  stock  space  for  ex¬ 
cessively  long  periods  due  to  a  slow 
selling  rate. 


stage  can  be  preserved  to  the  end,  and 
methfxls  can  be  mexlified  at  any  point 
to  take  advantage  of  efficiencies  intro¬ 
duced  in  any  other  step. 

Electronics  can  open  the  door  to 
this  development.  Freed  from  clerical 
work,  the  traffic  man  will  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  That’s  the  future  that  challenges 
today’s  traffic  managers. 


rhis  article  is  based  on  a  speech  hy  Mr.  C.orrin 
at  the  Western  I  raffic  C.onfcrence  ctiiiveniion 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  Mav. 


The  only  delivery  service  that  Jills  the  bill 
better  than  UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE->»/« 


Where  Coordination  Starts.  A  chain 
of  command  must  reach  through  the 
entire  system  if  maximum  economy  is 
to  be  achieved.  Where  is  the  chain  of 
command  to  be  logically  anchored? 
Obviously,  where  it  starts— in  traffic. 
Not  merely,  however,  because  it  does 
start  there— although  that  is  impor¬ 
tant— but  also  because  more  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  more  administrative 
strength,  are  needed  in  the  dynamic, 
complex  business  of  traffic  administra¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  link  in  the 
chain  of  merchandise  handling. 

The  organization  chart  needs  a  face 
lifting  on  the  side  of  superintendency. 
Two  functions  are  crying  for  more 
dominance  in  the  chart  of  the  future. 


Perhaps  that’s  because  Mother  Bird’s  customers 
are  all  in  one  nest.  But  when  it’s  necessary  to  fill 
your  shelves  quickly  and  dependably  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  from  any  of  nine  major  national  markets,  you 
can’t  beat  UPS-AIR. 

Serving  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  trading  areas 
of:  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  • 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
•  Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*De»tiiuition  point*  only 
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LEW  HAHN  (Continued  from  page  9) 


imisUM  an  aucndancc*  oi  onlv  It 

was  l.ew  Hahn  who  insisted  that  t!;e 
Association’s  luture  lay  in  opening  up 
its  ineinhership  to  store  executives  in 
every  division  of  retail  inanageinent. 
He  developed  an  Association  setup 
that  parallels  the  department  store’s 
own  internal  organisation.  I'oday,  the 
ineinhershij)  divisions  and  their  sub¬ 
groups  number  17:  there  are  8,000 
stores  in  the  membership,  and  the  at- 
teiulance  at  the  annual  convention 
goes  as  high  as  4,000. 

The  First  Great  Test.  The  years  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  First  Workl  War 
were  critical  ones  for  the  reputation  of 
retailers.  I'he  blame  for  the  postwar 
price  inflation  was  laid  entirely  at 
their  tloor;  they  were  branded  as 
profiteers.  .Many  were  arrested  under 
the  Lever  l^iw,  and  some  paid  fines 
running  as  high  as  $50,000  for  alleged 
over-prit  ing  on  a  single  item  that  act¬ 
ually  carried  no  more  than  normal 
markup. 

rhe  NRDG,\  was  still  a  small  ami 
obscure  organization,  but  Lew  Hahn 
rallied  the  retailers  of  the  country  to¬ 
gether  and  fought  the  Lever  Law  into 
the  .Supreme  Court.  Fhere  it  was  tle- 
claretl  unconstitutional.  Furthermore, 
government  investigating  commissions 
finally  absolved  retailers  of  the  diarges 
of  profiteering. 

From  that  crisis,  the  NRDC.A  and 
its  managing  director  emerged  as  the 
proven  leaders  of  die  retail  trade.  It 
was  an  impressive  object  lesson  in  the 
value  of  national  organization. 

Uiuler  Lew  Hahn’s  guidance,  the 
•V.ssociation  in  the  decade  between 
1918  and  1928  forged  most  of  the  pol¬ 
icies  which  still  guide  it  today.  It  be¬ 
came  a  tradition  that  the  ,-\ssociation’s 
call  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  director 
or  to  head  a  committee  was  never  re¬ 
fused.  In  Lew  Hahn,  these  men 
found  a  positive  and  imaginative  ad¬ 
ministrator,  always  impatient  with  the 
status  quo,  always  eager  to  keep  the 
.\ssociation  moving  ahead. 

The  Hahn  Department  Stores.  These 
years  made  Lew  Hahn  famous.  .As  a 
result,  he  was  invited  to  head  up  an 
ambitious  new  venture  in  merchandis- 
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ing— a  newly  formed  chain  of  27  de¬ 
partment  stores.  He  accepted,  and  in 
1928  became  president  of  the  Hahn 
Department  .Stores,  tinlay's  .Allied 
Stores  C^orporation. 

He  spent  five  years  with  the  Hahn 
Department  Stores,  but  all  during  that 
period  of  national  economic  disinteg¬ 
ration  he  (ontinued  to  serve  as  an 
advisor  anti  worker  on  NR  DC  A  pio 
jects.  In  1929,  he  was  awartled  the 
(iold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  the  Retail  Craft. 

In  19.H.^,  when  the  NRA  era  dawned, 
he  was  the  .Association’s  president. 
The  NR.A  period  was  not  an  easy  one 
for  retailing,  but  .Mr.  Hahn  said  of  it 
later: 

“It  did  a  lot  to  further  the  cause 
of  cooperation  among  retailers  and  it 
made  a  decitled  contribution  to  com¬ 
mercial  ethics.  Future  historians  of 
our  tratle  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
sharp  lines  of  ilemarcation  in  retail 
practice  between  the  pre-code  tlays 
and  those  which  followed.’’ 

Consumer  Relations.  Lew  Hahn  re¬ 
turned  to  the  NRDGA  as  its  managing 
director  in  19.S7.  In  the  late  years  of 
the  tlepression  he  directed  much  of  the 
NRDG.A’s  activities  to  a  broad-basetl 
public  relations  effort.  The  demaiul 
f«)r  informative  advertising  aiul  selling 
was  growing,  partly  as  a  reaction  to 
the  emphasis  retailers  had  placed  on 
price  promotions  all  through  the  ’.SO’s. 
Lew  Hahn  called  it  “the  great  con¬ 
sumer  movement,”  and  he  worketl 
hard  to  develop  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  retailers  and 
consumer  organizations. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  NRDGA 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council.  In  this  period  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  developed  its  close  relations  with 
the  .American  Standards  .Association 
and  Mr.  Hahn  made  it  a  policy  to  sup¬ 
port  every  useful  project  which  had 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  consumer 
to  buy  wisely.  He  urged  retailers  and 
manufacturers  to  do  intelligent  in¬ 
formative  labeling  jobs,  but  always 
fought  mandatory  labeling  legislation 
of  the  types  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  .Act. 


World  War  II.  Fhe  achievements  of  I 
Lew  Halm’s  second  decade  \vith  tht 
•Association  were  many,  but  tliev  were 
all  tlwai  fell  by  what  happened  between 
1941  anil  194(>.  I'hese  were  ilie  vears 
when  the  .\RDCi.-\  was  the  govern 
ineni’s  lonnnunication  line  to  the 
stores  that  kept  civilian  supplies  ntm 
ing  in  every  city  and  town.  I'he  voi 
untary  [tiice  control  efforts  that  the 
NRDG.A  led,  and  the  work  that  the 
Association  ilid  to  make  later  regula 
tions  efficient,  brought  praise  from 
everv  government  official  and  ailmink’ 
trator.  But  the  climax  of  Lew  Hahn's 
public  career  was  the  post-war  drive 
he  led  to  force  some  reasonablenets 
into  the  aihninistration  of  the  OPA. 

He  proveil  that  post-war  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  had  mechanically  developed 
into  discrimination  against  the  most 
efficient  inatiufacturers,  and  he  de- 
manileil— anil  got— action  in  the  pub 
lit  interest. 

In  1947  the  .Association  altered  its 
bv-laws  to  make  Lew  Hahn  the  first- 
anti  only— paid  president  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  ever  had.  In  1948,  because  ot 
ill  health,  he  stejjped  out  of  the  office 
of  general  manager,  but  retained  his 
policy-level  responsibilities  as  .Associa 
tion  president.  In  1952,  at  the  age  ol 
70,  he  formally  retired,  with  the  title 
of  presiilent  emeritus. 

Retirement.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
NRlXi.A  building  in  New  York,  there 
is  a  bronze  plaque  that  commemorates 
his  services  to  the  retail  trade.  The 
inscription  on  it  reads: 

“To  Honor  Lexv  Hahn 
lohose  vision  and  courage  over  a 
period  of  54  years  kept  this  organi¬ 
zation  a  great  one.  May  it  never 
fail  the  ideals  of  service  or  the 
standards  of  leadership  he  estab¬ 
lished  for  it.” 

His  name  goes  on  in  the  retail  trade. 
Besiiles  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel  Winifred 
Hesketh  Hahn,  he  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Douglas  and  Dane,  and  his 
bother  John.  Douglas  Hahn  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  B.  Altman  &  Co-, 
and  Dane  Hahn,  now  with  VV.  L 
.Stensgaard  Associates,  is  a  former  man¬ 
ager  of  NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  John  Hahn,  now  living  at 
.Melbourne  Beach,  Florida,  was  the 
editor  anil  business  manager  of  .SioRt' 
for  20  years. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 


The  S4tli  Clongress  is  now  a  matter  ot  history  and  once 
again  tlie  annual  drive  hy  labor  unions  lor  inclusion 
ot  retail  and  service  employees  under  the  E'air  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  has  Ijeen  unsuccessful.  In  spite  ot  the  opposition 
of  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  and  the  W'hite  House,  the  retail 
exemption  stood  the  test,  thanks  to  the  fine  work  of  retailers 
and  their  associations. 

Without  (piestion  this  issue  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
strong  drive  next  year,  regardless  of  which  way  the  fall 
elections  may  go.  Almost  from  the  inception  of  FLSA, 
labor  spokesmen  in  the  Carngress  ha\e  tried  to  place  all 
workers  under  the  .\ct.  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell, 
in  his  public  statements  and  in  his  appearances  before 
Congressional  committees,  has  strongly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  all  workers  “should  have  the  protection  now 
afforded  to  other  groups.” 

The  campaign  during  this  session  of  the  Congress  took 
on  interesting  proportions.  First,  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
(D-Ill.)  held  hearings  last  year,  at  which  retailers  and  serv¬ 
ice  trade  representatives  blasted  proposals  for  their  inclu¬ 
sion  under  the  federal  statute.  Senator  Douglas,  an  out¬ 
spoken  advocate  of  broad  coverage,  found  himself  in  a 
rather  unusual  position,  politically.  He  was  faced  with  a 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  opposite  political  complexion 
who  advocated  the  same  approach.  If  the  Congress  had 
approved  expanded  coserage,  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
Laboi  could  have  proudly  taken  credit  for  the  victory. 

At  the  hearings.  Senator  Douglas  tried  to  get  a  statement 
from  Secretary  Mitchell  as  to  the  policy  of  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration.  On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  the  Secretary  flatly 
stated  that  the  Administration  strongly  urged  Congress  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  .Act.  However,  when  he  was 
called  back  on  the  second  day.  Secretary  Mitchell  found  it 
impossible  to  appear  and  sent  Stewart  Rothman,  his  solici¬ 
tor,  who  told  the  Committee  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  to  advocate  “study”  of  the  ejuestion. 


.At  this  point  the  hearings  were  suspended  and  never 
reopened.  In  the  meantime.  Senator  Douglas  dropped  his 
membership  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee.  An  effort  was  made  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  to  reopen  the  hearings  under  the  temporary  chair¬ 
manship  of  Senator  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  but  apparently 
the  .Senate  leadership  turned  thtimbs  down  on  the  idea  after 
witnesses  had  lieen  scheduled  to  appear.  .Secretary  Mitchell 
was  scheduled  to  be  the  first  witness.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Secretary  rather  appreciated  the  decision  to  let  the  matter 
drop  for  this  session. 

riiroughotit  the  deliberations  by  the  Senate  Committee, 
Senator  Barry  M.  Goldw'ater  (R-Ariz.),  whose  store  is  a 
member  of  NRDGA,  provided  constant  opposition  to  the 
projjosal  in  committee  sessions.  .Senator  Goldwater  re¬ 
ferred  several  times  to  NRDGA’s  MOR  as  the  “Retailer’s 
Bible.”  He  .shattered  testimony  of  witnesses  several  times 
with  references  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  MOR. 

On  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  all  was  quiet  during 
the  entire  session  on  the  wage-hour  issue.  Representative 
Graham  Barden  (D-N.C.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  I.abor  C^ommittee,  did  not  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  until  almost  the  closing  days  of  the  session  and 
even  then  heard  only  one  witness,  James  Suffridge,  RCl.A 
President,  who  urged  that  coverage  l>e  extended  to  retail 
establishments  having  total  annual  sales  of  more  than 
5500,000  or  consisting  of  more  than  five  establishments. 
This  idea  is  not  new  and  is  considered  to  l>e  nothing  more 
than  a  “nose  under  the  tent”  approach.  Nothing  happened 
after  Mr.  .Suffridge’s  appearance.  Mr.  Barden,  who  has  long 
felt  that  retailers  should  not  be  covered  by  the  federal 
statute,  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  that  heard 
Mr.  Sufiridge;  so  in  effect  he  reported  to  himself  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  full  Committee,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

All  of  the  tactics  reported  above  indicate  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  retail  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
will  still  face  the  industry  next  year.  There  are  many  bills 
introduced  each  year,  and  hearings  will  no  doubt  be  held 
in  1957.  I’hen,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  been  more  outspoken  on  this  issue  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  So  with  the  President,  his  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  unions  all  fighting  for  coverage  of  re¬ 
tailing,  it  seems  possible  that  next  year  will  present  the 
retail  and  service  trades  with  the  most  difficult  fight  they 
have  ever  had  to  preserve  their  exemption. 
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Costs  Up,  Profits  Down.  Last  year’s 
improvement  in  store  operating  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  got  a  setback  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  195().  The  Controllers’ 
Ca)ngress  Quarterly  Inlurmation  Let¬ 
ter,  issued  last  month,  reported  that 
the  typical  store  ratio  went  up  to  .%.3 
j>er  (ent  of  sales.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1955,  it  was  .S5.7  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
porting  sample  consisted  of  223  de¬ 
partment  ami  specialty  stores  whose 
total  annual  volume  amounts  to  S.3.2 
billion. 

The  highest  expense  rate  and  the 
biggest  increase  in  expense  occurred 
in  the  smallest  volume  group— depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  with  annual 
sales  under  $1  million.  Here  the  ex¬ 
pense  rate  was  38.5,  atid  the  increase 
for  the  year  was  2.2  percentage  points. 
File  next  biggest  increase  occurred  in 
the  over  $50  million  group,  whose  ex¬ 
penses  rose  from  34.4  per  cent  of  sales 
to  35.5  per  cent. 

In  the  ty}ncal  store,  total  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  went  up  from  19.7  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent,  and  accounted  for  half  of 
the  increase  in  total  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Salespeople’s  salary  expense 
did  not  change,  how'ever.  Ncjn-selling 
employees  constituted  52  per  cent  of 
the  total  work  force,  compared  with  51 
per  cent  a  year  ago.  “These  facts  sug¬ 
gest,”  said  Sam  Flanel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C^ontrollers’  (Congress, 
“that  an  increased  effort  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  non-selling  work  force  is 
the  key  to  expense  reduction.” 

The  typical  sales  increase  for  the 
cjuarter  in  the  reporting  group  was 
one  per  cent.  It  was  achieved  by  an 
improvement  in  the  size  of  the  aver¬ 
age  sale,  from  $4.42  in  1955  to  $4.64 
in  1956.  Transactions  typically  fell 
off  by  one  j>er  cent.  A  marked  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  trend  showed  in  the  over 
$50  million  group.  These  big  stores 
gained  four  per  cent  in  sales  volume 
and  increased  their  transactions  by 
three  per  cent. 

Net  profit  from  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  went  down  sharply  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store.  It  was  only  0.8  per  cent  of 
sties,  compared  with  1.4  per  cent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1955.  Non-operat¬ 
ing  income  raised  the  before-tax  prof¬ 
its  to  2.1  per  cent.  .After  Federal  in- 


TSKiinrijr  -  ~ 

"  ''Building  for 
Retailing's 
Golden  Age" 

—That's  the  theme  around 
(  which  NRDGA  is  composing 
5^  its  46th  Annual  Convention. 
1  The  dotes  will  be  January  7 
I  to  January  10,  1957;  the 
1  place,  the  Hotel  Statler, 
i  New  York. 


come  taxes,  the  net  income  was  1.1 
per  cent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1955 
it  was  1.5  per  cent. 

False  Pre-Ticketing.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  gone  into  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  fake  pre-titketing  of 
merchandise.  F'ollowing  its  recent 
cease  and  desist  oriler  against  a  watch 
distributor,  it  has  issued  complaints 
against  some  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
forters.  Through  Harvey  Hannah, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Wool,  Fur  and 
PJammahle  Fabrics,  the  P'TC  has 
asked  stores  to  cooperate  in  putting 
an  end  to  this  fraudulent  practice.  He 
told  an  NRDCA  representative  last 
ntonth: 

“When  the  comforter  manufacturer 
or  the  wholesale  distributor  is  cpies- 
tioned  about  this  practice,  we  are  in¬ 
variably  informed  that  retailers  or 
their  buying  organizations  demand 
pre-ticketing,  and  condition  their  pur- 
(hase  orders  upon  the  comforters  car¬ 
rying  these  fictitious  prices.  If  these 
assertions  are  in  any  way  factual,  the 
retailer  would  undoubtedly  be  guilty 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  practice  complained  of.” 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  chairman  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  con¬ 
demned  fake  pre-ticketing.  “No  good 
retailer,”  he  said,  “would  have  such 
fake  prices  on  his  merchandise.  I’m 
confident  that  no  responsible  buyer 
would  tolerate  this  abuse  one  minute 


and  if  he  received  such  merchandise » 
ticketed  he  would  either  tear  the  tap 
off  and  write  the  manufacturer  what 
he  thought  of  the  practice,  or  he’d 
send  back  the  merchandise.” 
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Leased  Department  Liability.  Still  an¬ 
other  line  of  FTC  action  prompted 
the  NRDCA  to  w’arn  stores  to  check 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  their  leased 
departments  are  conforming  fully  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Fur  Labeling  Laws.  In  some 
cases.  Federal  Trade  Commission  com¬ 
plaints  have  named  the  store  as  well 
as  the  leased  department  for  viola¬ 
tion.  One  instance  was  of  alleged  false 
advertising,  prepared  by  the  leased 
department  operator,  but  carrying  the 
name  of  the  store. 
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Shopping  Center  Book.  “.Shopping 
Centers,”  a  new  NRDCiA  manual,  will 
be  off  the  press  on  September  1st.  It’s 
a  report  on  the  experience  of  shop¬ 
ping  center  developers  throughout  the 
country,  and  provides  answers  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  those  who  build  centers  and 
those  who  take  space  in  them.  Pre¬ 
publication  price  (until  .September 
1st)  is  $5  to  members,  $7.50  to  non¬ 
members.  .After  that,  the  regular 
prices  will  be  $6.50  for  members,  $10 
for  non-members. 
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Get  Out  the  Vote.  NRDGA  stores  re¬ 
ceived  an  Action  Program  Kit  this 
month  from  James  McGregor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Retailers’  Non-Partisan 
Get-Out-the-Vote  Committee.  It  de¬ 
tails  dozens  of  ideas  and  procedures 
for  the  get-out-the-vote  activities  of 
individual  stores.  The  minimum  pro¬ 
gram,  said  Mr.  McGregor,  should  be 
this: 

“One  week  prior  to  registration  in 
your  community,  concentrate  on  en¬ 
couraging  your  employees  to  register. 
.  .  .  Starting  Wednesday,  October  31st, 
concentrate  on  getting  your  employees 
and  customers  to  vote  Tuesday,  No¬ 
vember  6th.  Whatever  else  you  may 
plan  to  do,  we  suggest  that  at  least 
you  display  the  retailers’  official  post¬ 
ers,  counter  cards  and  sign  toppers 
during  this  five-day  pericxi.” 
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IPosten,  ili'play  cards,  and  sign  tops 
in  three  si/cs  may  be  ordered  directly 
iioin  the  NKDCiA.  Extra  copies  of  the 
\ftion  Progiam  Kit  itself  may  be  had 
tap  tl'ii  25  cents  each. 

'hat  I 

le'd  iFreight  Forwarder  Bill  Dies.  1  he 

■House  of  Representatives  adjourned 
Mrtiihout  acting  on  a  Senate-approved 
aiv  iibill  (S.  33t>a)  which  could  have  severe- 
itfd  [  ly  curtailed  competition  in  the  freight 
eck  forwarding  business  by  restricting  the 
sed  entry  of  new  operators.  The  present 
to  ^ ilaw  prohibits  the  Interstate  C^ommerce 
od-  i Commission  from  refusing  an  appli- 
me  [  rant  a  {rermit  to  serve  a  new  area 
)m-  solely  on  the  grounds  that  he  would 
'ell  be  in  competition  with  existing  freight 
)la-  forwarders.  The  proposed  bill  would 
ilse  have  lifted  this  prohibition, 
sed  The  legislative  fight  against  the  bill 
the  was  organized  by  NRUGA’s  Traffic 
(;rouparul  widely  supported  by  retail- 
■  ers.  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of 
ng  5  the  Traffic  (iroup,  .said:  “Our  members 
dll  are  convinced  that  only  through  an 
It’s  •  unrestricted  freight  forwarding  system 
)p-  can  merchandise  be  kept  moving 
he  |)romptly  and  efficiently  into  distribu- 
ny  tive  channels." 
ci- 

nd  Careers  in  Retailing.  In  a  September 
re-  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
»er  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 


pany  will  publish  a  two-page  adver¬ 
tising  message  on  retailing  as  a  career 
for  young  people.  Preprints  of  the  ad 
will  be  sent  to  25,000  high  school,  col¬ 
lege  and  business  school  administra¬ 
tors.  With  the  preprints  will  go  a  let¬ 
ter  suggesting  that  the  schools  arrange 
to  have  local  merchants  talk  to  their 
students.  New  York  I.ife  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  displays  to  tell  the  story  of  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career,  and  these  will  be 
available  for  store  use. 

The  NRDCiA  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Committee,  headed  by  Theodore 
Schlesinger  of  .Allied  Stores,  is  work¬ 
ing  to  formulate  a  long  range  program 
and  provide  a  constant  flow  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  stores,  schools  and  colleges 
to  use.  The  Subcommittee  on  .Edu¬ 
cator  Relations  met  last  month.  The 
recommendations  of  this  committee 
are  being  compiled  into  a  refx)rt  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  in  high  schools, 
colleges  and  Distributive  Education 
work.  The  report  will  be  circulated 
to  them  through  the  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  communities. 

The  NRDCiA  is  also  at  work  on  a 
book  which  will  contain  descriptions 
of  the  recruiting  and  development 
techniques  used  by  department  stores 
which  have  been  most  successful  in 
this  effort. 


:  —  PROMOTIONS  AND  SERVICES 


Publications  for  Promotion  Men.  “Sell- 
f  ing  Your  Customers  with  Television" 
ijj  is  the  title  of  a  new  manual  for  retail- 
jf.  ers,  published  by  the  Television  Bu- 
jn  REAU  OF  Advertising,  Inc.,  444  Madi- 
|g.  son  Avenue,  New  York  22.  Howard  P. 
g5  .Abrahams,  who  wrote  it,  and  who  is 
of  director  of  the  Retail  Sales  Division 
0.  of  the  Bureau,  was  formerly  the  man- 
()e  ager  of  NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion 
;  Division.  The  book  tells  not  only  why 
in  ‘  should  use  television  but,  in  con- 
I^siderable  detail,  how  to  go  about  it: 
;r.  yoti  can  get  from  the  station; 

the  techniques  of  merchandising  and 
P5  merchandise  presentation  for  televis- 
Q.  ion;  and  the  way  you  buy  time,  meas- 
jy  ’  lire  circulation  and  judge  ratings. 

St  i-  incidentally,  brought  good  re- 

it-  1 1^''^  from  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  on 
rs  I  the  results  the  store  got  from  using 
J  television  as  the  only  medium  for  pro¬ 


moting  a  warehouse  sale.  Sibley’s  used 
all  three  local  stations  for  spots,  aver¬ 
aging  an  announcement  once  every  20 
minutes  for  a  period  of  five  days. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc., 
AN  PA,  has  published  “How  to  Bud¬ 
get  Advertising  for  Bigger  Volume, 
More  Profits,”  written  by  Budd  Gore, 
formerly  publicity  director  of  Halle 
Bros.,  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  This  is  a  basic, 
how-to-do-it  manual.  It  is  available 
from  local  newspapers,  or  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22. 

“Charge  Account  Behavior  of  the 
Career  Girl"  advises  downtown  stores 
to  cultivate  the  career  girl  market 
more  intensively.  This  booklet  reports 
on  an  A.  J.  Wood  &  Company  survey 
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PARCEL 

PICKUP 

TRUCK 


For  a  long-waaring  pickup  truck 
especially  designed  for  carrying 
parcels  from  wrapping  desk  to  deliv¬ 
ery  department,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  14.  The  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features: 


•  Light,  strong  frame  of  spe¬ 
cial  spring  steel  provides 
resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exact¬ 
ing  requirements,  is  sewn 
into  tough  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  sur¬ 
faces. 

•  Specially  tanned  binding 
leather  and  short,  tight 
stitches  of  long-staple  cot¬ 
ton  thread  for  extra  wear. 

•  All-rubber  wheels.  Rear 
casters  stationary,  front 
casters  swivel  to  make 
turning  easy  in  tight  places. 

•  Wide  variety  of  sixes  in 
plain  or  plasticised  canvas. 


To  be  SURE  of  tbs  best,  gsk  | 
INSIST  ON  ^ 

LANB  Style  14  Parcel  Pkkmp  fntk 
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ot  more  tliaii  .S0()  career  girls  in  a  six 
block  area  of  downtown  Philadelphia. 
The  interviewers  loiind  that  working 
girls  with  charge  accounts  made  three 
and  a  half  times  as  many  purchases  in 
nearby  downtown  stores  as  tlid  the 
girls  who  paid  cash.  For  the  complete 
report  write  to  A.  J.  Wood  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  2. 


Mitin  Merchandising  Aids.  A  special 
kit  of  merchandising  aids  for  stores 
which  handle  "Mitin  Durably  Moth¬ 
proofed"  items  has  been  prepared  by 


aitiratioms.. 

AT  A  PROFIT'. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ara  jvit  a  faw  of  tha  many  ad- 
vantagat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac- 
curotaly  maatura  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tha  workart  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  ba  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 
Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  ba  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J./V\ARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5V2 


Have  you  seen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

958  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 


20  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
Designing,  Planning,  Merchandising 
Retail  Stores 

Write  Today  for  Consultation 


the  Mitin  Retail  Service  Debar i- 
.MENT  of  (ieigy  Dyestuffs.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  The  Merchandise  Group  are 
distributing  it  now  in  50  major  retail¬ 
ing  centers.  I'lie  material  in  the  kit 
is  of  three  kinds:  for  display,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  general  infoniiatioii 
to  sales  jieople  and  customers. 

Geigy  also  offers  to  retailers  a  H- 
miiuite  film,  “Unseen  Enemy,"  a  2<)- 
minute  and  a  12-minute  him,  “Insects 
.\stray"  and  a  color  slide  training  film 
for  showing  to  sales  personnel.  The 
store  tan  show  the  movies  or  the  slide 
training  film  with  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  or  can  make  arrangements 
through  the  1'.  .M.  G.  representative 
to  show  them  and  give  a  training  talk. 
Booklets  containing  a  full  training 
script  are  available  to  accompany  the 
slide  film  presentation. 

Cieigy  also  offers  to  lend  retail  stores 
its  popular  “Motharium,”  a  glass 
topped  box  into  which  live  moth 
larvae  have  been  placed  to  tleal  with 
two  fabric  samples,  one  of  them 
Mitin-treated. 

Geigy  has  just  published  its  I95ti 
Resource  List,  which  gives  the  names 
and  addresses  of  more  than  100  tiiatui- 
facturers  of  blankets,  carpets  and  ap¬ 
parel  whose  products  are  .Mitin  treat¬ 
ed.  C^opies  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
.Mitin  Retail  Service  Department, 
Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  89  Bat 
clay  Street,  New  York  8. 

Pre-Fabs  Through  Stores?  The  idea 
of  the  prefabricated  house  as  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  has  always 
been  good  for  speculative  talk  among 
retailers,  but  only  Sears  Roebuck  has 
tlone  much  with  it  in  the  past.  Now' 
the  idea  is  being  revived  by  a  newlv 
organized  development  company  called 
United  States  Homes,  Inc.,  with  heatl- 
quarters  in  New  York.  I'his  organiza¬ 
tion  is  offering  a  leased  departmetit 
proposition  which  involves  aboitt 
1,000  sejuare  feet  of  selling  space. 

Cotnpany  representatives  say  that 
their  finished  houses,  including  con¬ 
struction  costs  and  land,  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  $  1 0,000-$  1 2,000  market, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  estab¬ 
lish  operations  in  any  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  within  a  SOO  mile  radius  of 
Pittsburgh  and  buy  acreage  for  devel¬ 
opment. 

According  to  their  statistics,  pre¬ 


fabricated  houses  last  year  accou^ 
for  10  jrer  cent  of  private  home  buU 
ing,  or  about  1.2  million  units.  TjJ 
believe  the  potential  is  much  bim 
and  that  they  can  get  a  hantmj 
share  of  it  if  they  have  the  advaoM 
of  the  tlepartment  store’s  six-da^ 
week  traffic  and  the  department  stoi^ 
prestige  and  advertising.  I'his  is  th 
plan  of  operation  they  describe: 

A  full  scale  model,  which  the  sia 
will  furnish,  will  be  erected  on  th 
selling  floor  or,  in  the  case  of  a  braa|| 
on  adjoining  outside  store  prope|| 
Kodachrome  displays  will  show 
models.  Diagrams  of  the  subdiviiia 
lots  will  be  displayed.  United 
Homes  will  provide  the  sales  std 
The  hou.se  will  be  sold  with  the  landl 
the  builder’s  own  development;  ot 
erected  on  the  customers’  own  lot;® 
.sold  as  a  prefab  package  to  (ustoinen 
who  want  to  handle  their  own  cob- 
struction.  Fhe  arrangements  for  t 
nancing  are  to  be  made  by  Unild 
States  Homes.  In  some  sections  (c^ 
Long  Island,  New  York)  the  compam 
plans  to  build  conventionally  insted 
of  with  prefabricated  components,  be- 
tause,  they  say,  local  competitioB 
among  subcontractors  makes  that 
method  cheaper. 

Several  stores  are  now  studying  tk 
proposed  leasing  and  operating  tCHB 
to  see  if  they  are  practical. 

Pattern  Sales  Builder.  “How  to  Oper¬ 
ate  V’our  Pattern  Department  Succe»- 
fully”  is  a  20-page  brochure  whkh 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Butt* 
k:k  Co.mi'any,  Inc.,  161  Sixth  .\verait 
New  York  13.  It  contains  basic  infair- 
mation  on  stock  handling  and  ordat- 
ing  procedure,  plus  useful  suggestioil 
for  promotions  to  increase  sales. 


Lawn  Mowers,  Year  Round.  Retaikn 
should  no  longer  think  of  power  la 
mowers  as  a  short  season  item,  saji 
Power  Products  Corporation.  Tl 
report  that  although  11.2  per  cent 
(onsumer  purchases  in  1955  wi 
made  in  .\pril,  25.7  per  cent  in 
and  18.9  per  cent  in  June,  40  |>er  ccM 
occurred  in  the  last  six  months  of  tht 
year.  Furthermore,  they  find  thM 
most  buyers  are  moderate  income  fai 
dies  with  relatively  small  lawns:  n# 
longer  are  power  mowers  items  for 
large  wealthy  estates. 
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